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THE 
NE’ER- 
DO-WELL 


pes rush of action, intensity 
of surprise and humor, Rex 
Beach has here outstripped him- 
self. The Ne’er-Do- Well is a 
young American with a fight on 
his hands, and it isn’t an easy 
fight to win. He goes to Panama. 
This new scene is even richer than 
Alaska. 
of Americans—some with swarthy 


Here are various kinds 


skins—and the Spanish girl, her fa- 
ther, his enemies—a motley crew. 


q Through it all sweep the joy, . ine 
the zest, the enthusiasm of youth “ os 
in action. The conquest of the Isthmus by the canal 


engineers forms a moving background full of color. 
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sun cannot fail to bring smiles to readers in a cooler 


(& 


clime. 





By 
REX 
BEACH 


Author of ‘‘ The Silver Horde ’’ 


NE young American from 

the reckless idler at the be- 
ginning — which gives the novel 
its title—becomes a man of the 
sort who does things. 


{ The love story is as vivid as 
the tropical sky which bends above 
the lovers. 





\  @ There is fun a-plenty in these 
pages, too. 


{The plots and counterplots of 
jealous workers undér the tropic 
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KEEPING Pd 
UP WITH .° 
LIZZIE * 


By Irving Bacheller } 


{ “Profound philosophy with its glancing 
humor.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


4 ‘“Nine-tenths of the world will like it.”— 
The Bellman, Minneapolis. 


{ “Its philosophy is sound and often very 
amusing.” —The Churchman. 


4 “Irving Bacheller never wrote a jollier or 
truer story.” —Detroit Journal. 


4 ‘“ Better than a barrel of sermons.’”-—Wash- 
ington Star. 

{| Lizzies are everywhere, but there is only 
one Socrates Potter, and he is in this book 
—a keen, good-natured, witty, honest country 
lawyer and, by far, the most unique figure 
in recent fiction. It is he who really gives us 
for the first time new light on women. 
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GIBBIE ys” 
GAULT ~ 


By Kate Langley Bosher 


q{ “To read a book like this is like taking a 
sun bath.’’—Boston Herald. 


q “This novel is of such pure gold quality 
that it recalls the best tales that Miss Alcot' 
has left us to make the world better.’’—Por'- 
land Oregonian. 


q “The youthful heroine (Mary Cary) has 4 
way with her.”—New York World. 


q “Like ‘Mary Cary,’ this book stands for 
the winning power of love.”—New Orleais 
Picayune. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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’T HE October number of HarPer’s 
i Bazar will be, as always, the 
great autumn fashion number of this 
publication. For almost fifty years 
Harper’s Bazar has been the final 
au‘hority on American fashions. To- 
da: its authority is less disputed than 
vel before. 

‘he coming Autumn Fashion Num- 
be will be fully up to the splendid 
standard of this periodical. It will 
contain not only the best and most 
exciusive fashions from Paris, con- 
tributed by the Bazar’s special staff 
in that city, but it will also illustrate 
the newest and most artistic American 
fashions designed for the coming year. 

the French fashions will be con- 
tributed by Ethel and Guy Rose, the 
Bazar’s famous Paris artists. The 
text will be supplied by Elizabeth 
Dryden, of Paris, and Marie Olivier, 
the Bazar’s fashion editor. Among 
the fashions described and illustrated 
will be the following: 
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Cur PAPER PATTERNS 


The great autumn fashion display 
will ill nearly half the October Bazar. 
It leaves room, however, for other ad- 
mirable features, among which will be 
found the following: 

Miss CHURCHILL’s Twins By Elizaheth Jordan 
Miss Jordan likes to “‘hit off,” in her 
fiction, the prevailing fads of the mo- 
ment. This tale, which every woman 
will enjoy, turns on up-to-date theories 
concerning child training. It is charm- 

gly illustrated by Grace G. Drayton 
In AvruMN—A Poem . By Theodosia Garrison 
Illustrated. by James Verrier 


A Smit Stone CorracE 
By William Draper Brinckle 
With photographs 
Gor LUNCHEONS . . By Mary H. Northend 
Illustrated with photographs 
AuTv \y WALL-PAPERS . . By Martha Culler 
Illustrated with photographs 


Wo: \’s Work For Pusiic ScHOooLs 
By Elsa Denison 
Makivs DoLs’ FURNITTRE 
By Josephine W. How 
Illustrated with photographs 


AUT’ ‘N PRESERVES AND PICKLES 
By Virginia R. Van de Water 
Illustrated with photographs 


THE COMPLEXION - « « By Jane Calhoun 


Together with the Bazar’s splendid 
dep2rtments: Two Paces ror CHILD- 
REN -A Pace or HuMor—Tue Home 
Stuvy Crus—Home Dercoration— 
Goop Form anp ENTERTAINMENT— 
HovsrMoTHER’s DEPARTMENT—AN- 
SWExs TO MotrHers—Tue Girt’s 
EXciiANGE, ETC., ETC. 


All for fifteen cents a copy, 
or $1.25 a year. 
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“* Harper’s Bazar has no superior among the periodicals for women; it has a distinctive tone peculiar to itself, and it is a favorite 
its illustrations are beautiful and plentiful, its coritents varied and admirably chosen, and every- 
Indeed, Harper's Basar is both enchanting and educational, and wise 
it has the sustained literary quality which improves while it 


in homes of fashion and culture. 
thing about it appeals to women of taste and refinement. 
parents should provide it for their daughters. 
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interests, and 


questionable topics are excluded carefully from its columns. What is read in a home is an important factor in family life, either 
for good or for ill, and the Bazar is dependably wholesome and uplifting in its influence.’"—The Troy Press, January 20, 1911 


A GOOD many of us share our griefs and get careless about 
sharing our joys, and yet the thing we all want to do is to 
increase the joy of living. There is no reason why life should not 
be preponderantly good. To be sure, 
there are always death and change and 
decay to face,evils which we cannot over- 
come. But as against these three great 
evils there are a thousand daily joys. 

There is the weather—almost any kind of weather—which is a 
perennially renewed joy every day. There’is all the shifting scenery 
of the heavens, changes of the sun and moon and stars, the herding 
clouds and changing lights. There is the joy of companionship 
and of work done and of leisure earned and of kindliness shown 
and received. And there are the things which we ought to make 
much of, to remember, to repeat, to tell each other about. 

It is trite to say that there is nothing so cheap and yet so valuable 
as a smile, but we can never reiterate the lesson too often that to 
emphasize the world’s joy is to increase it, to show our happiness 
in face and manner is to make the world a better place. And except 
for those moments when the great sorrows overwhelm us, if we 
are good and healthy and kind we ought to be happy. We ought 
te be sharers of the world’s joy and givers of the world’s joy. 
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Our Joys 











HERE are comparatively few families in the world whose mem- 

bers do not love one another, and yet with this very fact is 
coupled the other that members of families offer each other rude- 
nesses they would not think of offering 
the outsider. They say crueler things 
to each other than they would dream 
of saying to any one else. In one of 
Bernard Shaw’s plays an _ outsider 
breaks in upon a colloquy in a bishop’s family and® says, “Oan’t 
you three brothers ever meet without quarreling?” to which the 
bishop reprovingly replies, “ This is not quarreling; it is only Eng- 
lish family life.” 

Yes, the habits of family life are often trying and careless. If all 
girls, for example, who read this paper would determine, despite all 
obstacles, to use their very finest manners, usually saved up for 
strangers, in their daily life with the family, they would not only 
become the most popular members of their own families, but the 
restraint would react on character and make them finer women. 

Truly fine manners are the fruits of kindliness and self-restraint, 
and to practise these qualities is to build the character. After all, 
it is possible to bear the indifference or dislike of outsiders and 
strangers. But to be anything but beloved by those who belong to 
us is a thing we can none of us bear comfortably. Can we? 
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O many girls nowadays bave professions cr business occupations 

that less is demanded than formerly of those young girls who 
simply live at home. However, no yoyng girl can afford to be use- 
less in the world. This is a world of 
continuous creation. Work has to be 
done every day and every hour and 
every minute to keep things moving 
and in order, and the world needs every 
brain and every pair of hands in it. 

Almost any mother and iather would think it unwise to take a 
boy out of his preparatory school and give him three or four years 
of absolute idleness without duties as a preparation for life, but 
this is all too often done for girls. Now, girls, refuse it for your- 
selves. You need not necessarily refuse society or gaiety or merri- 
ment or the fellowship of your kind, but refuse idleness. Almost 
every mother of a grown daughter, by the time that daughter comes 
home from school or college, needs help. There is something very 
wearing in the monotonous round of household care and respon- 
sibility, and if a daughter comes home without any special study, 
business, or profession ahead of her it is her obligation to her 
mother and herself to assume definitely some of the duties of the 
household. 5 

The marketing, the care of the linen closet, the sewing, the over- 
looking of the decoration of the house—all these things a girl can 
take off her mother’s shoulders. If she does them thoroughly and 
conscientiously it will give her an object in life. No one can afford 
to live for even two or three years without definite objects in life— 
without something that one is aiming at and preparing one’s self for. 
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= HE thing I don’t like about coming home,” said a young girl 
returning from college, “is that you never have anything of 
your own at home. Everything seems to belong to the family.” 

It is one of the detrimental matters 
in many families that the members are 
not taught to respect each other’s prop- 
erty or privacy. It adds to the every- 
day annoyances and irritations of lif 
te have some one else write with your personal pen and spoil its 
point; or some one else borrow your new kimono or your last en- 
velope just when you need them yourself. Family life would lose 
many of its bugbears if children in early life were taught to respect 
each other’s private belongings. 

There was once a little boy who would sow corn—only an ear 
or two—in the middle of his sister’s flower-garden, and it took years 
to heal this little breach between them. Now that they are grown 
people, it is a source of tender and humorous laughter, but at the 
time it was a real and bitter trouble. If we want home cheery and 
pleasant we really have got to put a little restraint on our sense of 
common property. 
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RISELDA has gone out of fashion. Not a woman’s club in 
the land to-day would have her on its list of exemplary 
women—except as an example of the outworn. Yet that meekness is 
a virtue remains as true as ever. The 
trouble with Griselda’s meekness was 
simply that it was unintelligent, that it 
did not aim anywhere. It takes an in- 
telligent meekness to inherit the earth. 
To allow oneself to be trampled upon is not meekness. It is 
mere passivity and inertia. A constructive meekness is the real 
virtue—a meekness which endures in order that it may shape things 
better. The gentlest of mothers and wives is often the firmest and 
the most influential also. Meekness is not an end, but a means to 
an end. The power of a great anger may reside behind it, and 
actually enhance its value. It ought not to be a weak attribute of 
goodness, but a token of strength, self-controlled and dedicated to 
the service of others. For that reason it must see and must demand 
the good of others, not their indulgence, not their entrenchment 
in evil. The woman who allows the weak to be cruelly treated 
eannot shelter herself behind meekness. Meekness makes common 
cause with the weak, and ends by curbing the strong. The meek 
and lowly Jesus was the most thorough social reformer the earth 
has ever seen. Militant meekness is one of the strongest forces 
in the world—and no modern woman who expects to sccomplish 
anything should be without it. 





The Meekness 
that Inherits 











LL over this fair land, in this progressive and practical age, 

there are households where, every day, the same endless bicker- 
ing over the same recognized point of disagreement goes on. At 
some time during the twenty-four hours 
—it may be at the breakfast-table or 
round the evening lamp, but it infal- 
libly arrives just the same—the sore 
spot is touched, and the trouble begins. 
One would think that the least intelligent would know enough 
to avoid such a recurring clash of arms. Yet men and women of 
quite unusual intelligence often keep up this destructive warfare 
until the last hope of household harmony ceases, and home becomes 
a trampled battle-field. The Thirty Years’ War lives again under 
many a modern roof. 

Yet any sore spot will heal by first intention if let severely alone. 
A little consideration, a little sympathy, and lo! there is nothing 
left, not even a scar. The rift within the lute is usually widened 
by poking one’s fingers into it every day. Otherwise the music 
would hardly suffer at all. Any really skilled woman can get music 
out of almost any lute but a totally smashed one—and total smashes 
are rare. When a sore spot is once recognized, the first family 
duty is to salve, and then avoid touching it thereafter. “ Forget 
it!” in the cheerful slang phrase is the proper medical advice. It 
is wonderful how many provocative points can be determinedly 
forgotten, and how promptly the dove of peace settles down. There 
are almost enough occasions of offense in every household to upset 
its happiness if they are taken and dwelt.upon. But why not ignore 
them and change the subject? 





The Sore Spot 
in the Family 
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The travelers are: Mrs. Forrest, a graceful, modishly 
gowned woman in the early thirties, with dark 
hair, a small nose, slightly tip-tilted, very large 
and earnest dark eyes, and a way of speaking as 
deeply earnest as the eyes; and her cousin, Miss 
Roberta Willis, a slender, colorlessly fair, rather 
pretty girl, with no apparent personality or char- 
acteristic beyond the fact that she always sits 
or stands with her head slightly drooped forward. 
Her lifted eyes under their light lashes have a 
far-away look as of one seeking something as yet 
not found. The visitor, Mrs. Bayley, who enters 
later, is a pleasant-faced, intelligent - looking 
stoutish woman of forty, well but quietly 
dressed. 

ScENE.—A small drawing-room, attractively furnished. 
Mrs. Forrest speaks: 

Did you find the photographs, Roberta? Oh yes, 
I see the pile on this chair. I couldn’t imagine where 
I'd put them; I really must get a box or something 
to keep them in. Yes, I know I’m all the time say- 
ing that, but with all I’ve had to do since 1 came home 
it’s been impossible to sandwich in another thing. 
Pull the curtain forward a little, will you, dear? How 
brightly the sun is coming out! What a nuisance to 
have to stay in all this afternoon! Well, when I 
asked her to come over I thought it was going to rain 
all day, of course; I’ve been waiting every moment for 
her to call me up and tell me she couldn’t come after 
all. Now, Roberta, you can always say you had an 
engagement you had to keep if it cleared—you can 
always find a way to be considerate of others, if you 
try. Oh, there’s the bell. 

Oh, Mrs. Bayley, I’m so glad to see you! It was 
just lovely of you to come over. It’s turned out such 
a perfect day, hasn’t it? No, there wasn’t a thing | 
wanted to do. Well—nothing I had to do. It’s such 
a treat to talk over our trip with any one who is real- 
ly interested. So many times when we were abroad 
| said—didn’t I, Roberta?—“If Mrs. Bayley were 
only here, how she would enjoy it!” So many things 
come up—yes, it’s all so different from anything here. 
Oh, you mustn’t look at a single picture until you 
take off your coat and make yourself comfortable. 
To think this is the first chance we’ve had for a good 
talk! But then we’ve been home such a short time, 
after all—only three months yesterday. As Roberta 
was saying, I really don’t feel settled down yet at all. 

Now you’re sure you want to see the pictures? 

Oh, my dear, you’re very different from most peo- 
ple! Everybody says that they want to hear all 
about our trip, but when it comes down to it they 
don’t, at all. Why, the other day, Mrs. Fellows in- 
sisted on making an appointment with me especially 
for the purpose, and after she got here she spent one 
entire hour telling of her troubles with her wash- 
erwoman, and then she actually said to me: “ Here, 
I've taken up all my time talking of that creature; 
I’ve only got two minutes left now, and I want you 
to begin at the beginning, and tell me all about your 
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I'm sure if there is, I’m perfectly unconscious of it! 
Of course I suppose it’s natural, after all, when you’ve 
lived in a place— 

Well, altogether we were abroad five weeks and 
three days. You’ve no idea, when you’re going from 
place to place, how long it seems. You get so that 
you absorb everything at a glance. 

No, we didn’t hurry in England—wve were nearly 
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try to reason out anything with a man! I never try 
to, any more. As I said before, men do things just 
because they want to, without any reason at all. 
After that I simply resigned myself to Henry’s 
doing as he pleased; he just rode on buses and 
walked around and smoked, and saw whatever he 
liked. I don’t mind how tired I get myself, if I don’t 
have to drag along somebody who doesn’t want to go 

















“HE JUST RODE AROUND ON BUSES AND SAW WHATEVER HE LIKED” 


six days in London—long enough to become a part of 
it, you know. You feel that you get the true atmos- 
phere of a place when you really live in it, like that. 
Yes, Mr. Forrest was with us then; he crossed over 

to Paris with us, you know, before coming home. 
No, Henry doesn’t care for sightseeing at all. 
Well, Mrs. Bayley, not in the way J care for it. I 
think there is a great deal in the way a person is 
brought up. He doesn’t like to go sightseeing sys- 
tematically, and I do—it’s the only way you can be 
thorough. Henry was always let to do anything he 
wanted to when a boy, as far as J can find out, while 
in my own dear home we were always brought up to 
do everything thoroughly, whether we wanted to or 
not. Yes, as you say, Mrs. Bayley, it’s a training. 
So many times I would say to Roberta: “ We really 
mustn’t waste our time enjoying this, ‘we must go on 
to the next thing on our programme.” That first 
day in London, we went to 





twenty-seven places—that’s 














the day 1 got such a dread- 
ful sick headache; I had to 
shut my eyes every few 
minutes to keep everything 
from going black —but it 
was such a satisfaction to 
get it all done. And it’s 
all so wonderful over there 
—and different! I'll never 
forget my sensations that 
morning when I found my- 
self in Westminster Abbey, 
standing by Mary Queen of 
Scots’ toes. Well, I think 
that the thing that im- 
pressed me most was that 
it was so different from any- 
thing here—so different! 
Yes, indeed! And wonder- 
ful. Yes. 

Oh yes, Henry went 
around with us for a couple 
of days, but he was the 
gloomiest person you ever 
saw, wasn’t he, Roberta? 
it was enough to take all 








“THAT IS ONE OF THE PLACES YOU REALLY OUGHT TO SEE” 


trip!” Fancy! Yes, indeed, as I often say to Roberta, 
I’m thankful that I have a sense of humor—lI don’t 
know what I should do without it. 

What did you say, Mrs. Bayley? 

Re-ahlly! Now isn’t that odd, so many people 
seem to notice an English ag-ent in the way [ 
speak, especially when I’m talking about my trip. 


the pleasure out of any- 
thing. I do think men are 
so queer that way; you’d 
think that sometimes if they were bored they might 
at least pretend to be pleasant. 

Yes, indeed, when we have to seem pleasant so many 
times when we don’t feel like it. That’s ewactly what 
I said to Henry, Mrs. Bayley; he’d think 7 was per- 
fectly horrid if I was to be disagreeable every time I 
felt like it, but you might as well talk to a rock as 


Of course, in Paris, where neither Roberta nor I could 
speak the language, we simply had to depend on Henr\ 
when we went around shopping; I hated to ask him 
to go with us, but he really was an angel about that: 
he does know how serious a matter clothes are. Ani 
I said to him, “ What is the use of going to Paris ii 
you don’t buy a Paris hat when you’re there?” 

Oh, I’m so glad you liked mine; yes, I wore it t 
the tea after I came home. It is pretty; I think that 
little green wuzzy effect over the left ear gives it a 
touch. It was the very first hat I tried on, really 
Henry liked it at once, but we went to twelve shop- 
afterward before I finally decided on that. 

Yes, a man doesn’t understand that then you fe 
satisfied—you know that you know what you're ge! 
ting. 

But I’m not showing you my pictures. What 
this, Roberta, the name is gone. Oh, Versailles, « 
course—I recognize it at once—it makes me positive! 
homesick to look at it—but the picture really doesn 
give you any idea of it. My dear, it’s simply wor 
derful—and so—so different! I kept saying to m) 
self, “I am actually at Versailles.” It is so full « 
lovely associations—the Grande Monarque, and a 
that. You really can’t know how wonderful—ai 
how different everything is abroad unless you go ov 
at least once or twice. 

That’s the trouble with photographs; they don’t gi\ 
you any idea of a place unless you’ve been there you 
self; they don’t give you the coloring. Of course, 
everything you see the color is so much—and t! 
form. Well, yes, photographs do give you the form 
and yet they don’t. You get such a vivid impressi: 
of everything when you study the guide-book all t 
time you are in a place—that’s what makes it possi! 
for me to describe it all so particularly in detail ' 
you now. 

No, Henry didn’t go with us to Versailles—it w 
the day after he’d been so good about helping me b 
the hat that he met Ralph Gregory, and I said to hi: 

“Now, Henry, if you want to go off with \ 
Gregory you needn’t bother about Roberta and 1 
for we can make up a party with Mrs. Cram and ! 
friend, who are stopping in the hotel; Mrs. Cr 
speaks the language, so we'll be all right.” Robe: 
said he had it all made up to go off with Mr. Greg: 
any way, but I think you feel better when your hi 
band understands that you’ve arranged things | 
him. 

Don’t ask me what they saw! Why, they spent t 
entire afternoon watching the balloons go off on 
race—did you ever hear of anything so childish! 
far as I could make out they seemed to just wa's 
around roaring over silly jokes. Men have the odde- 
way of enjoying themselves! But we saw Paris tli 
oughly in the next two days—we saw it while \ 











were shopping. Well, of course we were exhausted 
when night came, but we managed to get up and drag 
around the next day, no matter how we felt. No, we 
were never homesick—at least, not often. Of course, 
Roberta did miss not having anything social—she used 
to feel sometimes in the evening that if she could only 
get close to a telephone and call up some one and set- 
tle down to a good talk it would be such a comfort. 
You know how often one does that, Mrs. Bayley; not 
that you have anything to say, you just want to talk. 
Yes, it does rest you. Roberta has so many friends 
here at home—of course a girl has—that she’s used 
to telephoning a good deal; a girl knows that men 
are so busy they can’t always make time to come and 
call on her, but you know how it is—so many times 
when you can’t get at a man in any other way you can 
get him by the telephone. Once when we were in 
Paris she did try to telephone to a young fellow who 
came over on the ship with us, and whom we met 
again in the street that day—not that he was in the 
least interesting, but he was there. She thought she’d 
call him up at his hotel, and what do you think— 
the Central was French!—she couldn’t understand a 
word Roberta said. There wasn’t a bit of satisfaction 
in it! 

No, when you’re sightseeing all day you absolutely 
~an’t do anything in the evening. We went to bed at 
half past eight, or nine, at the latest—and in Paris 
there didn’t seem to be anything to do in the evening 
but go to the opera, and you can do that at home. But 
the day Henry met Ralph Gregory he never came in 
that night until nearly eleven o’clock—not that that’s 
late, I know, Mrs. Bayley; we often sit up later at 
home, but anything seems late if you’re sleepy and are 
sitting up for a person. I just said to him: “ Henry, 
f you ean stand being up this way J can’t—I came 
er for rest and relaxation; and I am so perfectly 
worn out that I absolutely have to have my sleep.” 
{ was so unstrung that it was a long time before | 
could stop erying. Poor Henry was upset; he was 
afraid the people in the next room would hear, the 
valls were so thin in the hotel. He had to get me 
the aromatic spirits of ammonia,~and rub my hands 
ifterward, until I got quiet. It really. was dreadful 
f me to go on so! I was actually ashamed of my- 
self the next morning; but, Mrs. Bayley, when you 
ire sitting up for a person you do get unstrung, and 
| knew it would be just the same thing over again 
the next night if Henry stayed out, and so did he, 
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me, I don’t mean there was anything really wrong 
about him—but there was a certain irresponsibility 
and a light way of taking serious things that is de- 
teriorating to other men. Now I try to surround 
Henry with the home atmosphere wherever we are; 
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it reminded her of Newark, New Jersey. But, of 
course, you knew it was Rome—the name thrills you. 
All I can say is, Italy is just fascinating—and so 
different! This is the picture of the Coliseum, but 
it doesn’t give you the real idea of it. The Coliseum 
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“I KEPT SAYING TO MYSELF, 


I always make him carry his overcoat whenever he 
goes out, for instance, for, no matter how warm it is, 
he may need it later; and I,don’t let him eat things 
that disagree with him no matter how tempting they 
are, and I insist on nis taking rhinitis every time he 
sneezes, and you couldn’t help that Ralph 
Gregory didn’t have any one to look after him. I 

noticed his expression par- 


seeing 








ir 








ticularly when I was giving 
Henry directions that morn- 
ing! I was almost glad 
that Henry was sailing for 
home on Saturday, though 
his mother does not take care 
of him as thoroughly as I 
do. Oh, my dear, yes, it did 
make me terribly homesick 
to say good-by to him—it 
just uses me all up not to 


have Henry with me. I’m 
so foolish when it comes 
down to it I can’t really 
enjoy things, I can’t even 
enjoy being uncomfortable 
if he isn’t somewhere 


around! But, of 
when you are traveling for 
pleasure you have to make 
up mind to stand 
anything. 

Oh 
Italy 


course, 


your 


yes, we managed in 
very well without 


him. Miss Cram was with 








“THE COLISEUM IS PERFECTLY DARLING” 


d he was just as considerate as he could be for the 
her two days. 

But, you know, I always thought Ralph Gregory 
is such a nice fellow—didn’t you? Well, 1 wouldn’t 
ke to say just what I think. Now don’t mistake 


us, and she speaks the 
language. I just thrilled 
when we were entering Rome 
—the conductor came through the train calling out 
“Roma in ten minutes!” Roma is the way they pro- 
nounce it in Italian, you know. It was night, and we 
couldn’t see anything just then but the low ground 
and some buildings and a few lights; Roberta said 


*I AM ACTUALLY AT VERSAILLES’ 


is perfectly darling. And here is St. Peter’s—Mrs 
Bayley, that is one of the places that you really ought 
to see; it is per-fect-ly wonderful! When I went in 
that door there and found myself really in it Now |] 
hope I don’t tire you describing so much, but I can’t 
help trying to make it all as vivid to you as it is 
to me; if I tell about a thing at all I to tell 
everything—it’s the way I’m made, | 
Well, it’s awfully sweet of you to be so interested 
Must you go? I’m so glad you've enjoyed it. Oh, I just 
love to show them to any one who is interested, like you. 
We haven’t zone over so many photographs, but those 
we have we’ve done thoroughly, haven’t we? It’s 
been a treat to us, hasn’t it, Would you 
believe it, Mrs. Bayley, that even after the glimpse 
Henry has had of what I always call the Dear Old 
World and its glories, that he doesn’t really 
all to hear about the Italian trip? 
he’s awfully glad I had a good time. I don’t 
that, but as long as 7 know what I saw he’s perfectly 
without knowing about it Why, / 
about Henry had 
done while I was away! I haven’t done asking him 
questions yet. Men the they 
are so different from us! And yet they seem to /ike 
us—why, lots of times, when I’m 
at all, Henry is just siceet But 
pean trip is concerned, I am 
next but Henry 
I shall have to go without him. 


have 


suppose. 


toberta ? 


care at 


part of our Oh, 


mean 
satisfied, too. 


wanted to hear every single thing 


are strangest beings, 


not expecting it 
as far as the Euro 
planning to go over 
that he is 
He 


Men are so wrapped up 
They don't to 


again afraid 
that 
on account 
in their aren't 
relax to do. 

Oh, can’t you stay any longer? Good-by Mrs. Bay 
ley. Thank you for enjoying my photographs 


* a” * < * 7 * » 


year, says 


can't leave 
of his business 
have 


business, they? 


as we have 


Thank Heaven the sun is still shining. We can go out! 
Well, Roberta, I’m sure I tried to act as if I thought 
she was interested, but all; 
interested what 


I don’t believe she was at 
nobody is really 
you’ve seen abroad, though I can’t imagine why! 


in descriptions of 





Tue birds, returning, seem so glad 
As from the South they come, 

They teach my heart, forlorn and sad, 
How distant is my home: 

O’er land and sea wild roaming free, 
They little understand— 

Glad nomads—that there is for me 

One home—one only Land! 


HEIMWEH 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


And yonder dancing rivulet 
That merrily on doth go, 
Humming a tune I'd fain forget, 
Adds something to my woe: 
Ah, had it but a thought for me 
’Twould either now be dumb, 
Or it would croon a melody 
Less dear to me at home! 





Fond memories of days of yore!- 
My heart so hungereth, 

The smell of upland clover, or 
The dew-wet violet’s breath, 

Might quickly fill it with delight; 
But exiled here I roam, 

And dread, beyond all else, to-night, 
The scents that speak of home! 
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THEY THAT HUNGE 





By OL/VIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


<<a HEN the news of Stephen Orth’s 
4 coming marriage became known in 

A Wrayford, people fell te recalling 

@\ the time, twenty-five years before, 

Key when Sophie Burchell had taken 

“/ the little orphan boy into her 
) home. It had been her first action, 

they remembered, after the death 

of her invalid father had invested 
her sapped and sober middle age with a tardy, an 
almost unbecoming freedom. And she had no sooner 
tremblingly gained her secure possession of the little 
Stephen than from every direction platitudes of ap- 
proval drifted toward her. Slatternly mothers, who 
had themselves bred big families without development 
in themselves of jeroic virtues, were loud to predict 
that the responsibility for a child would work a mira- 
cle for the lonely woman. The kindlier of Sophie’s 
neighbors had agreed that it would give her “ some- 
thing to live for”; the others, less graciously, that it 
would give her “something to do.” Nobody would 
have gone so far as to assert that the arrangement 
would benefit the boy, for, like the rest of the world, 
Wrayford had its sneer for “old maids’ children”; 
but Wrayford could see for itself that lean, sober, lit- 
tle Stephen seemed, if ever a child was, adapted to 
his destiny. He had belonged to that less lovely half 
of the adolescent race in which one misses, from very 
birth, the beautiful completeness of infancy; children 
who are incomplete adults, merely, whose too sharply 
molded faces wear the anxious presage of things to 
come; whose little mouths are set and whose eyes, 
barren of dreams, are impatient for maturity. Even 
at the age of four, you could have detected no infant 
impishness in Stephen’s already well-controlled char- 
acter. 

It had, indeed, been a pattern of staid companion- 
ship that they had presented, as Stephen trudged 
docilely to church by Miss Burchell’s side, or sat with 
his book while she sewed, or helped her with her gar- 
dening. It had not seriously troubled his foster-pa- 
rent, as it had the more speculative of her neighbors, 
that the child was never “naughty”; it was quite 
plain that his dignity and good sense were sufficient 
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to keep him from irrational misdemeanors; more- 
over, she believed that Stephen would keep “ good” 
by virtue of the quality of her care for him—for 
there dwelt within her a secret of the sort that dull 
neighbors never penetrate. Miss Sophie had a devout 
faith in her own genius for motherhood; it was her 
one arrogance. 

Through many patient, unblessed years Sophie Bur- 
chell had hoarded, as a poet might, this belief in her 
own divine capacity. Neither the tyranny of Adam 
Burchell’s long illness nor the pity of her own loneli- 
ness had even faintly discouraged it in her. Nor was 
this merely a vague longing to strain warm, laughing 
babies to her breast; it was the touching certainty 
that she could tirelessly cherish and wisely care for 
them. It had been her strangely besetting fear that 
she might yield to her life’s too constant danger of 
growing warped or thorny, as hard-pressed, long- 
starved women will; for she felt that she must keep 
herself sound and strong and sweet for the child that 
would some day need her. It did not profoundly mat- 
ter that the child could not be her own. Every child 
that she saw, for that matter, every puny baby, every 
scrawny urchin, called out the unstinted flow of 
Sophie’s maternal tenderness. It was an opulent and 
overbrimming motherhood to which Stephen Orth fell 
heir. 

Whether Stephen would repay her as people said, 
for what she magnificently gave him, was a calcula- 
tion that Sophie would have been the last to make; 
nevertheless, there were intimations, after a year or 
so, of what onlookers considered an almost miraculous 
recompense. Stephen was not only dutiful, he was 
actually gifted. At least, he discharged with what 
other children regarded as offensive ease the tasks that 
his teachers almost deferentially assigned him; and 
by the time he was eight years old his fame as a 
student had gained him a prestige in Wrayford of 
which he himself was precociously sensible. But 
Stephen was as teachable in deportment as in letters, 
and, mindful always of Miss Sophie’s tender exhorta- 
tions, he wore his juvenile honors graciously and bore 
himself toward his elders with the respect that their 
years, if not always their mental caliber, demanded. 














THEY PRESENTED A PATTERN OF STAID COMPANIONSHIP 


His self-possession had been born with him, and slight- 
ly awkward as he always was in intercourse with chil 
dren, he was always ready to “shake hands” agreea- 
bly with any number of adult visitors, and describe 
to them his pleasure in attending school. It was only 
natural that the question of the child’s future career 
should early come to seem a matter of public impor- 
tance; and Miss Sophie’s entire acquaintance experi- 
enced relief when, not long after the boy’s ninth 
birthday, she was able to inform them that Stephen 
had momentously chosen his profession. He was to 
become a minister. 

Up to this point Miss Sophie had borne her precious 
burden with confident courage. She had made all 
Stephen’s clothes, always with an anxious care thet 
they were thick and large enough; she had zealously 
nourished his body; she had taught him his prayers: 
and in a thousand ways had spent upon’ him, with 
what discretion she could, the passion of her mother- 
love. Now it suddenly seemed to her that she had 
not done enough. She had not taken the child’s 
gifts into sufficient account; and it was almost blas- 
phemous that she had allowed him to call her 
“mother.” There seemed no adequate help that such 
a commonplace woman as she felt herself to be could 
give a superior son in “ preparing for the ministry.” 
But Miss Sophie girded herself afresh. A week later 
she had decided that if she could not give Stephen 
spiritual reinforcement she could at least educate 
him. It became known in Wrayford that Sophie Bur 
chell wished to “take in sewing.” 

Once started upon the more formal part of his edu 
cation, Stephen found himself with singular ease 
Where his classmates disappointed him, there wer 
always professors that he found congenial. He was. 
after all, very little inconvenienced by Miss Sophie’- 
small income, the friends that he made found alway- 
such concrete means of expressing their devotion. Th 
summer following his sophomore year at college hv 
spent in Europe as the guest of a good-natured, stu 
pid youth whom he had tutored. Before he entered thie 
divinity school he made a tour of Alaska. In thi 
visits to which his vacations were mainly given | 
and in the academic triumphs that he never neglecte 
to secure, Miss Sophie saw almost equally the hand « 
God. At last, when he was twenty-five years old, t! 
Reverend Stephen Orth, being fully equipped to direc! 
the souls of men, accepted his first parish. 


They were speaking of Stephen when his letter can 
—the women who were sitting, in the warm late afte) 
noon, on the narrow porch of Sophie Burchell’s shab! 
little cottage. But the coincidence was not as 
markable as though the talks between Miss Sop! 
and her friends were not invariably of Stephen a: 
of the glories he so steadily accumulated. Whate\ 
their private view of the young man himself, they 
shared, nowadays, the tender hypocrisy that ma 
them admire what she touchingly presented, e\ 
probe for what she did not spontaneously offer. Th 
knew so well that Stephen’s own account of himselt 
at school, at college, in the ministry—had always be: 
the wide, solid fabric upon which her affection had « 
broidered its flowing pattern; and it was with th: 
invisible tapestries that the walls of her life w 
hung, it was from one to another of their splend 
scenes that her eager spirit perpetually fluttered. 

They begged her to neglect them while she read 
and settled back in their chairs, arranging their ki! 
faces in lines of wonder and admiration—for from 
Sophie Burchell’s Stephen it was a matter of w 
report that there was but one kind of news to expe ' 
But, as she read, the tender smile on Sophie’s fa 
stiffened a little. And without rereading the fou 
hastily written pages, she replaced them in the ©” 
velope. There was perhaps no reason why she should 














not have read the letter aloud. The news that in her 
brief reading of it seemed to scorch and shrivel her 
was no secret; it was being “announced,” Stephen 
said, in Chicago. But a jealousy that was stronger 
for the moment than any pride in him kept her si- 
lent. He should have told her first; and if he had 
not, these women should not know. Not guessing that 
her artless face and fidgeting hands told plainly a 
story of suppression, she placed the letter in her belt 
and faced her guests nervously. 

“It’s quite a disappointment to me,” she confessed, 
with her quaint habit of understatement. “ Stephen 
won’t be home this month, after all.” 

Emily Darrow, Sophie’s minister’s wife, was the pos- 
sessor of a rich experience that included more than 
one summer at Chautauqua. “ Does that mean he’s 
going to some summer school, Miss Burchell?” she dis- 
cerningly suggested. “These young clergymen are 
vetting to be so restless intellectually.” 

Little Dora Thistlewaite had the courage of her 
conservatism. “I always think that intellect isn’t 
everything, even in a preacher,” she daringly inter- 
rupted; and explained, piously: “It seems to me they 
ought not to put too great a strain upon their bodies 


or they will fail when their flocks need them. Does — 
Stephen keep well, Sophie?” 
“Oh, perfectly!” Sophie paled at the thought. “ Of 


course he does overtax himself,’ she added, with sud- 
dued pride. “He did at college, and he does now for 
his people. But I have thought about it—and watched 
iim—and I believe it must be that—God gives him 
strength. I don’t want to seem to boast about Ste- 
phen, but isn’t it true—Evelyn dear, you know about 
such things!—isn’t it true that the men who have 
lone great things in the world have always been able 
io—disregard the laws of health a little?—not too 
much, of course?” 

The slight, blond girl spoke with more decision than 
her delicate face suggested. “I think that such a man 
as Stephen Orth,” she said, calmly, “ understands much 
better than we can his own capacity for work.” 

“Very true,” declared Mrs. Darrow, with author- 
ity. “And Mr. Orth cannot be frail. His appearance 
suggests unusual strength. A big, manly man.” 

“He probably would not be called handsome,” 
Sophie suggested, with worship in her faint voice. 

“Why, I should say that he was,” conceded Mrs. 
Darrow. “ Particularly in a gown. Does he wear 
one, Miss Burchell ?” 

“He has in this Chicago church,” Sophie confessed, 
happily. “ Not before.” 

“ Beautiful, isn’t it?” testified Dora Thistlewaite, of 
the picture thus presented. ‘“ Very beautiful, indeed.” 

Unlike the others, Evelyn Guest had not been dis- 
tracted from the main point. ‘“ You didn’t say why 
he isn’t coming,~ Miss Sophie,” she now demanded. 
“Is he to take no vacation?” 

“His vacation he’s to spend in mission work—his 
chureh, you know, does so much of that sort of good. 
He may be here in October. I could not make out.” 

Dissimulation was new to her; and her head ached 
when, at last, she was alone with her letter—the dread- 
ful letter that Stephen had written. In Sophie’s in- 
nocently rigid schedule of sentiment this was the most 
significant letter that could ever pass between them; 
according to that same schedule, it should also have 
been the tenderest. But with a brevity that was al- 
most brutal, Stephen had told her of his engagement 
to a. young woman whom he had come to know in 
settlement work; and he allowed her to infer that 
the “alliance,” as he called it, was a social triumph 
for himself. They were to continue their work to- 
gether, among their poor people, during the summer. 
Like himself, his fiancée was an orphan; and her name 
was Mary Hollinger. 

Until the summer dusk clouded into night, Miss 
Sophie sat alone in her own room, in the little cre- 
tonne-ecushioned rocking-chair where she had sat and 
held Stephen when he was a little boy. Eager, in- 
dulgent rereadings of the letter lying open on her lap 
had not reconciled her to its cruel omissions. Miss 
Sophie believed she knew what a son would feel and 
do. Stephen had done otherwise. What could it mean 
but that her long and ecstatic motherhood had been 
\ failure and a self-deception? In the soft dark, her 
restless touch encountered the letter and withdrew from 
it. The very touch of the paper hurt her, and she 
let it fall to the floor. But the deep night, when at 
last she fell asleep, held a brief peace for her, for it 
restored the Stephen who had dealt no hurts, the 
little Stephen who had been her son. 

It happened that in another week, although through 
no ageney of Sophie Burchell’s, all Wrayford knew that 
Stephen Orth was to marry a young woman of great 
wealth. Although it had been unforeseen, Wrayford 
Was quick to note that this step was none the less in- 
evitable. It was a destiny, they agreed, that fitted 
him; for, though they had never loved the alien, they 
had almost eagerly conceded his superiority, his mys- 
terious heritage of a power and place that mere striv- 
ing could not have brought him. Nor, through all 
their careless comment, had they ever in their hearts 
believed that poor Evelyn Guest, so perversely diffi- 
cult to the youth of Wrayford, so superfiuously unu- 
sual as she had kept herself, would ultimately be 
drawn into the charmed circle of Stephen Orth’s 
Success. There was a different light from any Wray- 
ford knew in the trail he had radiantly blazed; it 
was not for a Wrayford woman to share his high 
splendors and distinctions. And yet, there was Miss 
Sophie. 

For in the same hour that it pitilessly dismissed 
Evelyn from the heaven of possibilities, Wrayford im- 
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partially promoted Sophie to a deserved magnificence. 
She had grown old and weak through spending her 
love and strength cn Stephen; and now to her happy 
heart and passive hands the young man’s sternly ade- 
quate, if not impetuous, restoration could be made. 
There were golden years ahead for Miss Sophie, they 
readily assured her, trooping with a kind curiosity into 
her little home to watch the glad spectacle of her an- 
ticipation; no Wrayford mother had ever dared dream 
of as much. 

And Sophie, stunned and chilled at first, yielded 
later to the much-repeated suggestion, allowed the too- 
long-frozen current of her imagination to flow into 
the great shining vessel they offered her. Until at 
last there came a day when she was able to laugh 
softly about it all, even to thrust in herself a few 


timid pin-pricks of ridicule. What had been wrong 
with her, that she had not immediately seen that 


what was Stephen’s good fortune was hers likewise? 
Unaccustomedness -had dulled her; her eyes had been 
blind to the cipher of happiness that Stephen had sent. 
And surely it mattered little enough that he had not 
told her earlier, when, with all her love and pride in 
him, she had been unable to accept the message when 
it came. 

The giving up to another woman of what she felt 
to be her ownership of him did not prove to be as 
hard as if she had not, a thousand times, foreseen it. 


For it could scarcely have happened that Sophie would 


have remained unaware that for the supremely eli- 
gible Stephen there was but one destiny. Yet she had 
pitifully reckoned, with the fond, dauntless, futile 
reckoning of mothers, on the force of her own gentle 
suggestions; and on the spectacle, presented to Ste- 
phen at least half-yearly, of that wonderful young 
creature, as Miss Sophie thought her, Evelyn Guest. 
She had even allowed it to seem one of the secure and 
foreordained things that one day Stephen, feeling him- 
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to herself. If Sophie had had a meager experience of 
life, Evelyn had certainly had far less; yet the young 
girl had the quiet confidence of those who draw 
knowledge from deep, indisputable sources and to Miss 
Sophie there was a mystic wisdom in her serious eyes. 
She came now and put her arm about Sophie’s neck. 

But at least you’re going to be very happy now, 
Miss Sophie,” she said, in a sure voice, “ with Stephen 
attaining everything, and with your journey to 
Chicago, and a wedding—” 

“My dear child!” Sophie started almost with ter 
ror. “Chicago, and a wedding—” 

“But surely you will go,” insisted Evelyn, in her 
unflinching way. 


“ T—cannot tell.” Miss Sophie’s baffled imagination 


clung to the stony brevity of Stephen’s letter. “ Ste- 
phen has not said—” 
“But you mustn’t wait for him to ‘say.’ Men 


don’t remember that women need time to prepare for 
things. You must make yourself ready, Miss Sophie.” 

“You must make yourself ready ”’—the girl’s kindly 
warning was like the speech of an oracle. Recalling 
it, later, Sophie rose firmly, as she always had, to the 
idea that something was required of her. Stephen, no 
matter in what fashion, had announced. It 
part to be ready when he should summon her, to be, 
at this one time in his life, more closely and inti 
mately his mother than she had ever been before. A 
journey to Chicago—a share in her Stephen’s wedding, 
were these ordeals that should affright her? 

The more initiated of her warned Miss 
Sophie that her time for preparation would be short 
that the fashionable world did not permit long en 
gagements. Stephen would expect her to take this for 
granted, they said—for there had been prompt echo 
ing of Evelyn’s counsel. Mustering its most expert 
social arithmetic, Wrayford calculated that the wed 
ding could not occur later than the middle of Sep 


was her 


advisers 





FOR SEVERAL DAYS MISS SOPHIE HELD AN INFORMAL RECEPTION 


self settled in his brilliant life—Stephen never blun- 
dered through haste!—should come back to Wray- 
ford and claim Evelyn in a sense that would knit them 
all three together with permanent closeness. And of 
the still, reverent hopes that the girl had held within 
her own heart Miss Sophie, through all this recent 
glad tumult, this strange, stirring talk of a “new 
daughter” who would infallibly, since she was Ste- 
phen’s choice, be “ nice” to her—was still heavily and 
distressedly aware. 

Yet it was Evelyn herself whose prompt sympathies 
had more than anything else led Miss Sophie to be- 
lieve in the fortune that gleamed ahead. Direct and 
brave, with a cool, sudden color in her cheeks like 
the first narrow frost - reddened branch of the young 
birch, she had come to Miss Sophie for confirmation 
of the thing that she had heard them whisper, yet not 
dare, in her presence, speak aloud. In her shy, 
troubled way, Sophie had admitted the truth. 

“Who is she?” the girl had asked. “Do you know 
her, Miss Sophie?” And then, strangely, “ Does she 
love him?” 

“She is very young,” Miss Sophie said, remember- 
ing with a sudden chill how little there was that she 
could tell. “And she is rich. But she must be a 
good woman or Stephen could not—” 

“Of course. Is he—happy?” 

“Happy?” repeated Miss Sophie. “Doesn’t that 
seem rather an odd question to ask about Stephen? I 
can’t remember that I ever saw him unhappy. He is 
so strong and composed. I—suppose—it is his re- 
ligion.” 

“ Religion.” 
the word, as if it were a rock. 
you happy, Miss Sophie?” 

“Oh, but I’m not a good woman, dear, not relig- 
iously good. I’ve always been too full of human 
feelings.” 

Evelyn’s cool, strong-fibered little personality always 
faintly awed her friend and made her seem childish 





Evelyn’s smile glanced off sharply from 
“ Does religion make 
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tember. Long before that time Sophie determined to 
be ready. 
They were nervous, urgent weeks that followed 


Besides the vaguer preoccupation of Stephen’s happi 
ness, Sophie was held in the grasp of two absorbing 
concrete issues; matters which necessitated long sitting 
up at night, much fine embroidery, and, oh, so man) 
buttonholes, delirium in every one of them. It is very 
hard, poor Sophie discovered, not to betray emotion 
in one’s buttonholes. But 
waist that she finished meant an ampler margin for her 
two great expenditures, the wedding present and the 
wedding dress. 

“Or, at least, I shall always call it my wedding dress,” 
Sophie explained, over and over. If it had been diffi 
cult to decide, even with Evelyn’s calm aid, upon a 
gift that should be appropriate for the unworldly 
Stephen and his unknown Mary—* You know, she has 
everything!” Miss Sophie always inserted—the foster 
parent had found that the question of her own cos 
tume presented even greater perplexities. It was Mrs 
Darrow who, vigorously plunging into the crisis, de 
manded that on this occasion Miss Burchell wear some 
thing really substantial and “ smart.” 

“I’m sure they won’t expect me to be 
fashionable,” Sophie timidly objected, recalling fear 
somely the tall, brittle ladies with plumed hats that 
she had seen in the fashion papers. “ They know, of 
course, that in Wrayford we are nothing of the sort. 
Stephen will have told them everything. And still—l 
couldn’t bear to have Stephen ashamed of me. | 
want something handsome, Mrs. Darrow. [ had made 
up my mind to that.” 

“ Of course you do. And in a pearl-gray satin, Miss 
Burchell, you would look really distinguished.” 

“You think it oughtn’t to be black? Perhaps a 
gray dress would look happier. You see, I mustn’t 
be ostentatious. I mustn’t wear the kind of dress that 
Mary’s mother would have worn. Not being Stephen’s 
own mother—and in my circumstances—you are sure, 


each embroidered shirt 


actually 
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TO THE FRIEND RETURNED 









still true to you. 


soul by rough Time. 


shall lack sympathy. 
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@ Hands of my friend, I clasp you firmly once more, and I 


would that I need never let you go! 


@ Eyes of my friend, I look deep and eagerly. I peer into 
your life, searching your experience, asking if you 
are still true to me, demanding an answer, striving to 


show you clearly, through my own eyes, that I am 


@ Lips of my friend, I hid you be mute rather than 
speak the surface speech of acquaintance. 
you to tell me of days grave and gay, of the 
throbbing hours of your joy or the dumb hours 
of your pain since last I saw you, of every gar- 
land given you, and of every gash cut upon your 

Hide nothing for fear that I 
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to behold your treasure, for I come not in the spirit 


of criticism. 


@ Heart of my friend, I hunger and thirst for you. Grant 


I ask 


is born of the human and the divine, and it is great! 
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@ Mind of my friend, I stand at the door, knocking, be- 
seeching entrance. Open, that I may enter once more 


I shall overlook flaws and pass gently 
past vacant spaces, to see you at your best. 
challenge your. highest, cleanest thought, and on these 
same terms make my own mind open to you. 


me love stanch and robust, spiritual and unspeakable. 
Come all the holy way to meet me! 
certainty about my love for you. For it is born of the 
winter and the summer, of the snows and of the young 
flowers, and it is hardy: it is born of the blood of 
battles and of the kisses of peace, and it is pure; it is 
born of the body and of the spirit, and it is sweet ; it 
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I shall 






Have no un- 

















Mrs. Darrow, that a gray silk wouldn’t be too showy 
or too young for ‘me?” 

“You must have your best lace put on it,” Mrs. 
Darrow went on, imperatively. ‘And, Evelyn, you 
must see that she doesn’t get too dark a silk.” 

It was Sophie’s own bold resolution not to “take 
a stitch,” as she put it, in the heavy gray brocade that 
was the ultimate result of the anxious counsels. To 
a dressmaker in the next town the almost holy privi- 
lege was entrusted; and from this accomplished, al- 
though notoriously unreliable, despot oaths were ex- 
acted that the precious garment should be finished. not 
later than the first of September. “A near relative 
of mine is to be married,” Sophie stated, with the im- 
pression that she was severely browbeating the portly 
woman whose stubby professional fingers were indiffer- 
ently turning over the sacred gray brocade. “The 
day isn’t quite decided upon, but I must have it by 
the first”—an admonition that she repeated each 
thrilling time that she stood before the dressmaker’s 
long mirror and saw in its vision-clouded distances 
not only her own slight figure, but Stephen’s, and 
Mary’s, and a stately hushed troop of nuptial guests— 
and she could scarcely bear it all. 

Her life, newly strung with suck glaring excite- 
ments as this, now seemed to her like a great city 
street, starred along either side with indomitably 
brilliant lights; a street that knows no night. Through 
all her sleepless hours there was an unvarying circle 
of speculation about which, faster and faster, she end- 
lessly swung. Would Stephen’s wife consent to share 
him with her? Was she, Mary, as much as any woman 
could be, worthy of him? Would they, as Wrayford 
prophesied, demand that Sophie come to live with 
them? Would Stephen think the gray brocade suita- 
ble? What else ought she to pack in her little trunk? 
Could she safely—for it seemed to her that she had 
grown so stupid, so forgetful—make the journey to 
Chicago alone? And where would Stephen have her 
stay when she got there? And would it be a joy to 
him, her own Stephen still, to have her come?— 

It was already a month since Stephen had written, 
and she had not heard again. He always wrote irreg- 
ularly, and of a lover who was at the same time so 
sacredly occupied she was willing to demand little. 
He could not know how hungrily she longed to know 
more about his Mary, she had put the wish so humbly 
in her letters; letters in which she unquestioningly as- 
sumed Mary’s eagerness to see Wrayford and Stephen’s 
home; in which she serupulously repeated all the 
Wrayford felicitations; and in which she told him of 
all her own little occupations except one. The story 
of the wedding dress she withheld from him. There 
would be time for that confession after Stephen should 
have written to bid her come. 

No second letter had arrived when, punctually, 
erisp and beautiful in its many folds of tissue-paper, 
the wedding dress came home. For several days after- 
ward Miss Sophie held an informal reception for it 
in her little parlor. Nothing so wonderful, she felt, 
had been brought into the house since Stephen had 
first come there, as a little boy—nothing of such in- 
violate, fragile loveliness, nothing that demanded such 
vigilant watchfulness, such reverent touch. Miss 
Sophie’s deep satisfaction in the dress by no means 
eame from the many assurances that she would look 
pretty in it; she insisted on regarding it as a symbolic 


costume, like the robes of a priest. Whether it would 
enhance her insignificant, elderly person was irrele- 
vant. Indeed, not even for Evelyn would she consent 
to try it on. “I want it to look as fresh and lovely 
as it does now,” she would stubbornly repeat. “1 
shall not put it on until the day comes.” 

It was near the middle of September when Stephen’s 
long-looked-for second letter came. Sophie was grate- 
ful that she was alone when they gave it to her; but 
there were long minutes when she held it trembling 
in her hand before she could open it. When at last 
she did, it held no surprise for her. Her sensitive 
heart had felt its message before her eyes had seen its 
words. Like the earlier letter, it was brief and rather 
cold; but the blow it dealt could not be healed as 
readily. Stephen had written on the day of his wed- 
ding; a small, quiet wedding, he explained, for his 
bride was in mourning. They were to go immediately 
to live in Mary’s own house on the lake shore. Be- 
cause of the many responsibilities that they both 
had it was impossible to say when they could come 
East. He-hoped Sophie was well as always, and he 
thanked her for the good wishes he knew she sent him. 

To Sophie it was as if the very heavens had sudden- 
ly opened before her, revealing through their pitiless 
gulf the darkest of the nether infamies. Oh, it was 
plain enough to her now, although no plainer than it 
should have been six weeks before, if she had not 
weakly allowed their sophistries to ‘blindfold her. And 
to prove that it was plain, she put it into words and 
said them aloud to herself tearlessly; this time she 
would not be tempted to gloss over the truth. Stephen 
had deliberately deceived her. He had been ashamed of 
her because she was simple and shabby and was 
obliged to do sewing and_accept money for it. He 
had been afraid that she would come. He did not 
wish her to know his wife. She had lost him. Life 
seemed to swirl about her like a thing of cloud. 

When, a few hours later, Evelyn Guest found her, 
Sophie rose calmly from her sewing and brought the 
letter for the girl to read. 

“We shall have to tell everybody,” she said. “1 
shall not mind that, now. But there is one thing you 
ean do for me, dear. Will you take the gray silk 
with you, when you go home, so that I may never see 
it again?” 


For many months after this Sophie Burchell sat 
and sewed and thought persistently of Stephen; not 
the Stephen who was mature, triumphant, cruel; but 
the little boy that leng ago had clung to her and loved 
her. Mothers may proclaim that their joy lies in 
watching strong sons gain independent footholds; 
Miss Sophie knew that it lies in supplying the staff. 
It was the baby Stephen, stil! more real than any of 
the friends about her, to whom she had turned after 
the man Stephen had cast her off. As she sat alone, 
her dimmed eyes saw a slender child sitting in the 
dusky corner opposite, and her mind busied itself 
with rehearsing countless tender marvels of baby pre- 
cocity. She believed that this visionary solace was 
all she had; and yet it was not altogether all. For 


news of the Reverend Mr. Orth came now and then to 
Wrayford and to Miss Sophie’s ears; and it was thus 
she learned that a year after Stephen’s marriage his 
wife had given birth to a little Stephen, and died. 
Into her heart there had therefore come a new and 





half-delicious torment. There were two Stephen Ortlis 
in the world; and again one was a baby and mother- 
less. Another little Stephen—uncherished, perhaps: 
indifferently tended. Still ardent and undiscouraged, 
the motherhood in Sophie yearned over this picture ot 
her own conjuring. Through her lonely days and 
lonelier nights she seemed to hear, afar off, the little 
Stephen’s unanswered cries; and it was to this fa- 
miliarly imagined child that her too-long-empty arms 
were stretched continually. 

Less than a year after the first great piece of in- 
telligence came the second. Stephen Orth was to 
marry a widow. But when they came, unwillingly and 
shyly, to tell Miss Sophie, they found her fortified. It 
did not so much matter now what Stephen did—whom 
he married. He was hers no longer; and the first 
agony of that estrangement was an immunity against 
further wounds. Yet the thing that really fortified 
her was that very moment clutched in her trembling 
hand. A letter had come, after the long silence. 
from Stephen Orth. He had done his best (‘ Poor 
Stephen! poor boy!” she eculd not help murmuring) 
to miake his phrases sound natural, to recover, in 
some measure, the lost relation. But Sophie had not 
lingered long over his confused apologies. There must 
be a purpose, she instinctively knew, in such a letter 
and at last she came to it: Stephen was about to leav: 
for Europe for the “six months’ rest” which, as : 
fashionable clergyman, was obviously his due, and i! 
the most obscure and delicate manner he admitte:! 
that his second marriage would take place previou- 
to this journey. It was desirable, then, that he shoul: 
place his little son where the child would receive de 
voted care; and recalling .the blessings of his ow: 
happy boyhood, he wondered if Miss Sophie woul 
care to take the boy for a time. 

Sophie did not show the letter; nor, secretive for th 
first time in her life, did she hint to any one its mes 
sage. Something, she knew, had made her sound an 
alive and glad again; but her courage was unequa 
to any mention of the wonderful thing. And, aft: 
all, there were not many breathless days to wait b 
fore the blessing should descend. 

So it happened that when Evelyn Guest, with lh 
tender habit of pity for the lonely woman, came soft! 
one day into Sophie’s bedroom, she found her with 
baby in her. arms. 

“Oh, my dear, I have been waiting for you!” cric: 
Sophie, in a voice trembling with happiness. “It i 
Stephen. Do you see him? Stephen!” 

The girl slipped to her knees and looked into t! 
baby’s calm, unsmiling eyes. There was a look i 
them, or the shadow of it, that she knew too well. 

“Yes, you are right,” she assented coolly. “It | 
Stephen.” 

“ Evelyn!” reproached Miss Sophie. “ How can yor! 
be so hard? See, he is smiling at you!” 

For a long time Evelyn looked silently at the litt! 
creature, until something in its innocence seemed t: 
smite her—to loose, suddenly, the bands with whic! 
she had so long been bound; and she tore the bab) 
from Sophie’s arms, wildly kissing its face, its hair 
its little hands. “You must let me keep him for : 
little while, Miss Sophie,” she said at last. “I know 
you are going to share him with me. He shall be ov! 
Stephen.” And together the two women clung to t! 
fragment of himself that Stephen Orth had flung them. 
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“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD" 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ALICE BOUGHTON 
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(|), HOW I WROTE MY FIRST BGOKS |} 


BX Marietta Holley, 
~“Josiah Allen’s Wife” ~ 

















HAVE been asked to tell how I 
came to write my first books, and 
to adopt the pen-name of * Jo- 
siah Allen’s Wife.” 

4 Thackeray, when asked if Becky 
Sharp, the heroine of his Vanity 
Fair, was a good woman, replied, 
*T don’t know,” 

So I could answer the question, 
why did I take the name of “ Josiah Allen’s Wife” 
as a nom de plume, I really do not know. 

Perhaps I may have had a thought that it was an 
original name that no one else would be likely to want, 











MISS MARIETTA HOLLEY 


And though at that time decidedly unfashionable, my 
first sketches were as full of woman’s-suffrage argu- 
ments as the most ardent suffragette importuning Par- 
liament to-day could desire. Probably I thought that 
it would soften somewhat the edge of unwelcome ar- 
gument to have the writer meekly claim to be the 
wife of Josiah Allen, and so stand in the shadow of a 
man’s personality, 

At any rate, I can remember distinctly that. the two 
leading characters of my first book, Samantha and 
Betsy Bobbett, stood in my mind for the two sides of 
the argument. The plain, commonsense woman who, 
although devoted to home and home duties, was still 
desirous of claiming all the just rights belonging to 
our common humanity, while in Betsy Bobbett was 
portrayed the lackadaisical, romantic female, who, in 
an endeavor to please the forever masculine, professed 
herself willing not to have any rights, and was only 
too desirous to become a clinging vine if a tree were 
forthcoming to which she might cling. 

How far off those days seem, when alone, but not 
lonely, I sat in the small cottage room and wrote and 
wrote and rewrote! And looked through the lilaes and 
roses that grew about the low window, and saw beyond 
the long green fields the sunset behind the drooping 
elms, and saw what Youth sees, what Hope sees, the 
clear waters springing up in the desert over the flat 
fields of the Present, the blue mountains of my desire. 

But I never hoped to win favor by my dialect 
sketches—no, decidedly. It was my essays, my poe- 
try, my castles in Spain that were to bring my heart’s 
desire, 

But on sending specimens of the three different 
styles of writing—poems, imaginative sketches in good 
English, and dialect—it was a great disappointment 
to me that the keen-eyed publisher, who had already 
made a success of Mark Twain and several other hu- 
morous writers, chose the dialect stories, 

I cannot say that I had the hard time that young 
writers not infrequently have to get their books before 
the public, for this publisher (who proved a helpful 
friend ever afterward) wrote me, after reading the 
specimens I sent him, to go on and write a book and 
he would be glad to publish it. But to my grief it 
was the dialect he insisted upon, and not the finer 
writing I esteemed so much more highly. 

I vainly endeavored to convince him that he was 
making a mistake, and made the most mournful proph- 
ecies concerning the forthcoming book, which he met 
bravely but unflinchingly; in fact, had he not held up 
my drooping courage by his constant encouragement 
(by letter, for I had,never met him) Betsy Bobbett 
would surely never have seen the light. Truly it was 
no idle words I wrote in the preface, but a question 1 
was constantly asking my soul. 

“Who will read the book, Samantha, when it’s 
wrote?” 

And no one was more surprised than myself at the 


kind reception it met from the public. The name 
chosen by the publisher and myself was My Opinions 
and Betsy Bobbett’s. I wrote it Betsy Babbett, but 
by a printer’s mistake it was printed Bobbett, and was 
allowed to remain so, 

Of course, in a quiet country neighborhood the fact 
that one of its oldest inhabitants had written a book 
came with startling effect. It was known that I had 
written sketches and poetry for local papers; but, per- 
haps, with a little of Samantha’s commonsense and 
foresight, I had never told that I was writing a book, 
and even my relatives in the neighborhood were taken 
wholly by surprise when the book came out. 

Being very timid and self-distrustful by nature, 
and still very doubtful of dialect, I can well remember 
my anxiety to know what people really did think of 
the book, and I remember how pleased I was to hear 
what a good old Presbyterian aunt said of it. She 
was a bright old lady, a great reader, and had decided 
opinions of her own about matters. Her daughter 
tried to get her to tell her opinion of the book, but, 
not given to over-much talking, for a time she was non- 
committal, but finally she said: 

“Well, I will say this, since I have had this book 
to read I have entirely given up reading the Bible.” 

And a bright clergyman in a near-by city told a 
friend of mine, much to my wonder and delight, how 
much inspiration and help he had got from the book. 
* More than from any other book except, perhaps, the 
Bible.” 

Too extravagant praise, though absorbed, I dare 
say, delightedly, by the trusting authoress. 

This clergyman came to see me afterward, and won- 
dered how I could write so truly about married life. 
As Josiah and Samantha frequently differed, and 
“had words,” I said, “Is it true?” And he, having 
experience, admitted that it was. 

Many people expressed surprise that the writer, 
being unmarried, could have such knowledge of a 
man’s nature, forgetting that every woman has a 
father and usually brothers and male relatives, and, 
as one writer has said, “Catch one man and describe 
him, and you describe the species.” And the same 
thing, I suppose, can be said of women. 

Charlotte Brontié’s most wonderful story had no 
wider horizon than the close walls of that little court- 
yard in Brussels, but the tragedy enacted there is 
history world-wide. 

Of course, when the book appeared, the characters 
were dissected one by one and classified. A man and 
woman living quite near the authoress were said to 
be the living models from which she drew the char- 
acters of Josiah and Samantha; of course, nothing 
could be more absurd than this story. I do not know 
whether they ever heard this surmise or not; at all 
events if they did, it did not change their friendship 
for the writer, but everywhere I have ever been— 
East, West, North, or South—some one has said we 
have a perfect Josiah or Samantha living near us, or 
a Betsy Bobbett, or some other one of the characters 
from which I am encouraged to think there must be 
a good deal of our common human nature in the 
characters. 

One thing seemed amusing, so many people thought 
the. book was written by a man, A relative of mine 
chanced to be speaking of My Opinions to an old gen- 
tleman inclined to be literary, 

“Yes,” he said, “she had a high opinion of the 
man that wrote that book,” 

“ But it was not a man,” she said; “it was a young 
woman, a relative of my own,” 

But this did not shake his ‘opinion in the least, 
unless it were in regard to her truthfulness, To the 
last he calmly and resolutely declared, “* That book 
was written by a man.” I have always supposed it 
was a compliment. 

Speaking of this man’s doubts reminds me of a later 
occurrence, when my own words seemed to be at a 














THE WRITING-ROOM IN THE OLD COTTAGE 





discount. At the close of a public meeting a man ap- 
proached and said, “ Your name is Allen, I believe,” 
and added, that his wife Lucy had read my books, 
and said my name was Allen. 

“That is my pen-name,” I modestly replied; 
name is Holley.” 

* But Lucy said your name was Allen,” he firmly 
replied. 

And another disclaimer leaving him evidently loyal 
to Lucy’s word, I ceased to argue, and he left me evi- 
dently in the firm belief that Lucy, and not I, had told 
the truth. 

Of course, as was natural, My Opinions did not 
escape criticism. It was claimed by some unbelieving 
ones that Marietta Holley did not write the book, 
though hard pressed and unable to tell who did 
write it, and usually ending with the strong intima- 
tion that they did not consider it any credit to the 
author, whoever he or she might be. And there were 
not wanting sympathetic ones who were sorry the 
writer could not spell better, and argued, hopefully, 
that she might even at that late day learn to: spell 
more correctly if she applied herself to study. 

So many people told me that my books had soothed 
the last moments of aged and feeble relatives, that 
being one that naturally cherished misgivings about 
my literary work I did not esSeape the strong suspi- 
cion that the love for the book was cherished in brains 
weakened by disease or second childhood. Even the 
wild thought would strive to enter, “ Could the books 
have helped to shorten their days?” This dark sus 
picion I strove to throw off soon as might be. 

But letters poured in upon the surprised authoress. 
Dear sympathetic letters, many beginning a warm 
and constant friendship, for what does Emerson 
say: 

“Why insist upon rash personal relation with your 
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friend, why go to his home, why be visited by him a‘ 
your own?—To my friend I write a letter, and from 
him receive a letter. That seems to you little; it 
suffices me. In these warm lines the heart will trus' 
itself, as it will not to the tongue.” 

Beautiful letters I received, filled with a too ge! 
erous praise, and yet very pleasant to read even now 
when the heart has ceased to beat so strongly at word» 
of appreciation or depreciation. 

Frances Willard wrote: * Brave sweet spirit, you 
don’t know how much we all love you; no woman hi 
more grandly helped the woman’s cause,” 

It was of these earlier books that Senator Hem 
Blair wrote that “ one reason why he lived and want: 
to live was that Miss Holley wrote a book oceasiol- 
ally, and that he could read the old ones until a nev 
one came,” generously adding that “ these books we! 
full of wit and humor.” 

Inspiring words came from all classes of society an! 
all ages, from a cowboy to a Vice-President, fro 
children in India to the wife of a President, from 
clerk to a marquis, from a soldier boy in Egypt, from 
Clara Barton, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Whittier, etc 

Two wise men came to my home at nearly the sam 
time to ask me to write a book on the race problen 

One day a clergyman, a doctor of divinity, paste! 
of a large Southern church, called on me with hi 
wife, and almost his first words were: 

“Miss. Holley, I want you to write a book abou 
the colored people and the great problem confrontiny 
the people of*the South.” He talked nearly all of the 
time he was here on this subject, urging me to do this 
work, and when I spoke of my ignorance of the su! 
ject he said that he and his wife would go with ™ 
and help me to all the information they could. 

Two days after this call came a grave clergyma! 
from the East, and almost his first words were: 














“JT want you to write a book on the race problem. 
[| think it is your duty; no one else can do it so well,” 
intimating that I could wrap my humor round the ar- 
cument, and no one, black or white, would be offended. 
He said that the people of this country were not 
aware of their danger; they were sitting on a vol- 
cano that was liable at ary time to burst out into 
ruin. He said that he had worked for years in the 
South, and knew what he was talking about. 

So here had come to me, sitting under my tent in 
the desert, the two wise men, one from the South and 
one from the East, bringing their messages. 

The earnestness and insistence of these two men, 
and their coming to me from such different directions 
at nearly the same time, could not fail to impress me, 
and I kept thinking about it, and wondering if it 
really were my duty to try and write this book, and 
if I did, would it do any good. 

And the next Sunday, being full of the subject, | 
opened my Bible, hoping that I would find a higher 
light to guide me. As I opened it my finger rested 
on this passage: 

“And the angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, 
saying; ‘Arise, and go toward the South. And he 
arose, and went, and behold a man of Ethiopia—and 
the spirit said unto Philip go near and join thyself 
unto this chariot—’ ” ete. 

This seemed to me remarkable, speaking as it did 
f the South and Ethiopia of which my mind was so 
full, and I wondered, “ Can it be that this was meant as 
1 message for me?” and thinking this I opened the 
Bible again to these words: 

“It is I, be not afraid.” 

I said to myself then, “ If I find anything like this 
the third time I will take it as a sign.” 

As I opened the third time one finger rested on 
this, “ Fear not, Daniel, for from the first day thou 
didst set thy heart to understand, thy words were 
heard, and [ have come for thy words.” 

And my other finger rested on this: “ And he shall 
stir up his power and his courage against the King 
of the South with a great army, and the King of the 
South shall be stirred up to battle with a great and 
mighty army, but he shall not stand.” 

After reading this I was “not disobedient to the 
vision,” and the book was commenced at once. I was 
led to think that in those fertile valleys of the Nile 
with warm beautiful climate, where Stanley said 
there was room enough and to spare for all the ne- 
groes of the South, they might go with the cultured 
and educated of their race for leaders and rulers, 
and found a great and prosperous nation of their own, 
away from the hampering, disturbing influences that 
must inevitably surround them in the midst of an 
alien race. Of course they had a right to stay here 
if they chose to do so, but this way seemed best for 
them and best for the white people. 

These views, which were not at all like those enter- 
tained by the wise men nor by myself hitherto, I 
had to put down, it seemed by a stronger power than 
myself. And as I commenced the book like a flash- 
light there passed before my eyes the death of Victor, 
the colored hero of my stery—prophet and leader of 
his people, whose only desire was to help them to a 
better life. Misunderstood, and slain by ignoranee 
and gréed, I saw him facing the crazy mob with 
dauntless patient eyes, and heard his last words: 

“Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” The 
death of Victor took place at nearly the end of the 
hook, but to me that scene that I saw with some 
strange inner vision, and that brought the tears to 
my eyes, was the center, and the rest of the book was 
written around it. 








A PATH IN THE WOODS AT BONNIE VIEW 


\fter the book was written (earnestly and prayer- 
fully, Heaven knows)—I. had worked without rest 
and felt tired and discouraged—again, on a Sunday 
morning, I opened my Bible thinking, “ Now I have 
worked hard and do not know whether I have said 
the right things or not, though I have tried to do so.” 
And how earnestly I longed for some assurance that 
| had written what was wisest and best. As I 
opened my Bible my eyes fell first on these 
words: 

“Behold I will gather them out of all countries, 
whither I have driven them in my anger—and | will 
bring them to this place and will cause them to dwell 
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in safety—for the good of them and their children 
after them—I will plant them in this land assuredly. 
As I have brought this great evil on this people so 
will I bring them all the good I have promised them, 
and fields shall be bougiit in the land whereof ye say 
it is desolate—for I will cause their captivity to re- 
turn, thus saith the Lord.” 

But still so unbelieving and doubtful is the human 
mind I questioned, “ Will this apply to the colored 
people?” and, thinking this, I opened my Bible again 
to these words: 

“ Now the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah say- 
ing, ‘Go and speak to Ebed Mulock, the Ethiopian, 
saying, I will deliver thee in that day. Thou shalt 
not be given into the 
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I remember once I was requested to build a fence 
around a garden in a far-off Western State, as the 
woman who wrote me expected her mother to visit 
her, and had the not unreasonable desire to have flow- 
ers.and keep hens. 

I have had requests to allow my name to be used on 
what I was assured was an extra fine brand of soap, 
and upon an equally excellent breakfast food. Of 
course, I was to share the profits, and, perhaps, had 
I consented I might now be reckoned as a multi-mil- 
lionairess, instead of a moderately successful author- 
Once a man came from New York in the early 
morning expressly to get my approval of a patent 
medicine; this, also, might have been a stepping-stone 





ess. 





hands of the men of 





whom thou art afraid.’ ” 

Of course some will 
say this was simply co- 
incidence. The Bible 
happened to open to 
these words. But it 
pleases one to think that 
messages may come in 
some mysterious way 
from the mysterious 
sphere above us, yet near 
us, messages of help and 
encouragement to toiling, 
doubtful souls. 

At all events, I have 
put down the incidents 
exactly as they occurred, 
and believers and unbe- 
lievers must judge for 
themselves. But they 
seemed so strange to me, 
judging from this world’s 
wisdom, that I wrote 
them down at the time, 














that I might not forget 
them, not thinking that lL 
would ever publish them. 

In this wonderful age in which we are living, when 
the Seen and the Unseen worlds seem to be drawing 
more closely together than ever before, I thought that 
it would not be amiss to relate the circumstances 
which I thought then and think still were wonderful 
and beautiful. 

One may say, I do not understand it. But, really, 
what do we understand? Standing as we do on the 
narrow promontory of life, with vast oceans of mys- 
tery lying on all sides of us, veiled in shadows, 
happy are we if the mist rises once in a while giving 
us a faint glimpse of our real surroundings, the real life. 

But if I had cherished great hopes of the good the 
book was to do I must say that I have not seen any 
particular evidence of it as yet. 

The book did not cause any change in public senti- 
ment so far as I know. Yet the views that seemed 
given me at that time still remain, and perhaps fu- 
ture events will show the wisdom of them—that 
colonization of the colored people in their country is 
the best solution of the great problem. 

It was soon after My Opinions was published that 
a Chicago club was formed, called the Betsy Bobbett 
Club, each member taking a character and name from 
the book, and sending a report of their meetings to 
the author. Josiah Allen, president of the club, per- 
sonated by a dignified Chicago business man, came 
to Pierrepont Manor to see the author, who, he said, 
was giving them all so much pleasure. 

It was after two or three of my earlier books had 
been published that a 
well-known actor came to 
my home and purchased 
the right to the 
names of the characters 
of my book for a play, 
which was very 
ful, and for which he 
paid well, until, I sup- 
pose, with the desire to 
enlarge his bank account 
he changed the name of 
the play and the actors 
somewhat, for instance, 
Simon Slimpsey he 
called Simon Simple, 
ete., and ceased paying 
the weekly royalty, 
though he still used Sa- 
mantha’s language, and 
continued to personate 
her. As the lawyers as- 
sured me that no good 
could come from prose- 
euting him, I left him 
to the stings and arrows 
of his own conscience. 

Many elocutianists have personated Samantha, or 
endeavored to do so, but few have succeeded, nearly 
all of them making her too tragic, too bizarre, she 
being a combination of earnestness, common sense, and 
calmness; in fact, it was and is her constant endeavor 
to be megum herself, and influence her excitable part- 
ner to be so. But many of these elocutionists are 
far from megumness, being inclined to tear emotion 
into tatter’s, and they make Samantha’s common-sense 
sayings and eloquent eppisodin’s seem like the ravings 
of hysteria. 

Of course, in common with all authors, 1 have had 
all sorts of requests. 


use 


success- 
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to financial success, had I listened to the tempter. | 
have had requests to join all sorts of societies in spite 
of my that | 
fitted for public life, and could never with any happi- 
ness to myself become what Samantha would call a 
* jiner,” and infinitely preferred the quiet home life 
to the more public one. I 


earnest assurance was by nature un 


have been urged to give 


readings and lectures on all imaginable subjects. But 
though very proud of my sex who can deliver elo- 


quent addresses, I knew well that to speak in public 
would be as impossible for me as unfortunate for my 
audience. 

I have 
have my 


asked to sell distant fairs, 
photograph on sale; shingle churches, lift 


mortgages, buy homes for 


been aprons at 


various strangers for va 


rious reasons, publish poems and prose books, and 
have, sometimes, found it hard to make the writers 
understand that though my spirit was willing my 


arm was too weak to bend publishers to my will. 
One woman brought me an article 
speedy publication, as she had an 


desiring its 
immediate use for 


the money to be obtained for it, and when | asked her 
if she called it poetry or prose, she said she wrote it 
thinking it could be used as either. It is an un 


pleasant memory that several took my failure to make 
them famous and wealthy at once hardly, and blamed 
me, though I was not to blame. 
ful letters I with wit 
wisdom, appreciation and encouragement, have been 
those advancing the strangest 
interesting. 

Among these I remember a letter of ten or twelve 


Among the delight- 


have received running over and 


theories, original and 


pages from a woman arguing that there was a great 
city in the earth at the North Pole, and the lights we 


occasionally saw in the North were reflections from 
that city. And really she brought up so many in- 
genious arguments, Bible texts, and sayings of old 


mariners to prove her position, that, while reading 
it, I half myself, though my 
entirely refused to be convinced. 

A larger cottage has now taken the place of the 
small one under low roof Betsy Bobbett 
written, and the grounds have been enlarged and beau 
tified. As one grows older I believe the love of nature 
grows stronger. Maybe it is the wooing of the All 
Mother whispering of the final rest in her bosom. At 
all events never in early youth did nature hold out 
so many charms as now. 

And the pen and the loaded study table are gladly 
deserted for the flower gardens, the green lawns, and 
the tree-shaded, mossy nooks about Bonnie View. And 
the love of trying to make pen pictures by words 
fades away in the delight of making pictures in flow 
ers and crystal ponds and long walks arched with 
drooping emerald. Long preachments and eppisodin’ 
and investigations into the strange lights and shades 
of a Josiah’s nature, are forgotten in the joys of tlying 
through sunlight and shadow over tree-shaded country 
roads, content with motor and earth roads for the pres 
ent, but casting wistful eyes up into the clear highway 
above so soon to be full of happy voyagers,—(D. V.). 

But in all these years of dialect writing and devo- 
tion to the matter-of-fact Samantha never did I forget 
my first love. I have always held the conviction that, 
though expressing myself in prose for a while, stil! 
poetry was more worth while. 


was convinced reason 


w hose was 


In this belief I was greatly strengthened py various 
words from high quarters, notably by a letter from 
John G. Whittier, to whom I had sent a copy of my 


book of poems. 
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ADVANCE FASHIONS FROM PARIS 


PLEATS IN SKIRTS INDICATE A DEPARTURE FROM THE VERY NARROW EFFECT; 
SHORT JACKETS PREVAIL, AND THE HIGH WAIST-LINE IS MARKED 
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HE effort of dressmakers now is to have 

dresses as practical as possible. The con- 

stantly recurring rumor that long skirts are 
to take the place of the more comfortable short 
ones for the street is soon silenced by the appear- 
ance of many new models for street gowns all 
with skirts to clear the ground. For the house the 
long skirt is always the smartest, and—al- 
though last winter there were many short house 
gowns even of the most elaborate order—the 
fashion never met with general approval, and 
is now passing. 

Long trains for the evening are far more 
becoming and more appropriate for gowns of 
expensive material. A low-neck dress requires 
a long skirt if it is to be becoming. A short 
skirt for the street and a long skirt for the 
house is a good rule to follow. Two inches from 
the floor is the correct short skirt length. 

The tea-gown is practical to wear at home in 
the afternoon or evening, and will save the street 
gown and the more elaborate evening gown. The 
lines of the best tea-gowns are long and loose, 
but at the same time a tea-gown should not be 
shapeless. A long coat effect is good, provided 
that the gown itself over which the coat is worn 
has a belt or girdle. This should be placed high 
up under the arms to give the Empire effect. 


There should not be much fulness if the material 
is on the order of voile or net. The soft-finished 
satin gown to be worn under a lace coat should 
fit, or, rather, should be so cut as to indicate the 
lines of the figure. 

Gowns inténded entirely for the house, while 
they are often expensive, will save so much 
wearing of the street gown or the more expen- 
sive afternoon and evening gown, that they are 
well worth the money spent upon them. There 
is nothing more destructive to the smart tai- 
lored suit than wearing it constantly in the 
house, and the walking dress of to-day is em- 
phatically a walking dress. The tight skirts, 
when they become mussed and shabby, lose ir- 
revocably the trim appearance which is essential 
to smartness. 

One woman who has made a study of dress, 
and who is given the credit of being extremely 
well dressed at all times, insists that quality 
rather than quantity is to be considered in se- 
lecting the wardrobe. With two tailored gowns, 
one reception and one evening gown, one _tea- 
gown, one evening wrap, and one rain-coat, she 
maintains that a woman can look smartly 
gowned for eight months of the year; and 
also that it is not necessary to have both of the 
street gowns new each season. The cost of the 


outfit may seem considerable, but after the first 
expenditure the sum-total will be far less than 
when many more inexpensive clothes are bought. 

To carry out this scheme of dress satisfactori- 
ly reauires the expenditure of time and thought. 

As to the new. models, which give a slight clue 
to autumn and winter fashions, the three il- 
lustrated here are somewhat significant. The 
pleats shown in two of the skirts are an inno- 
vation. The coats are still short on all of the 
suits. The center figure shows a decidedly novel 
arrangement in the sash coming from under the 
back panel of the jacket. The back has no seam, 
being in one piece from shoulder to shoulder, 
with the edge stitched over down each side. 
Diagonally across the back, beginning at the 
lower left-hand corner of the panel and sloping 
up to the armhole, is a simple design in black 
soutache braid, the triangle below this being 
filled in with a few lines of the soutache. 

The yellow cloth coat has a belt across the 
back and a sailor collar with inset band of black 
velvet. The elt is attached at each side under 
a buckle, and there is some fulness drawn in at 
the center under the belt. The buttons and 
buckles are of dull gilt metal. 

The skirt at the left side of the page has four 
pleats at each side of the flat back panel. 






































SERGE SKIRT WITH CHIFFON BLOUSE TO MATCH 


BLUE SERGE WITH BLACK SATIN SASH 


CHAMOIS-YELLOW CLOTH SUIT WITH BLACK VELVET 
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FRENCH EVENING GOWNS 


SOFT SATIN OR SILK UNDER PLAIN AND FIGURED OR SPANGLED CHIFFON OR NET, 
WITH SEVERELY SIMPLE LINES, ARE SEEN IN THE EVENING GOWNS 
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‘iE custom of wearing evening dress, in 

other words a low-cut waist, is so universal 

now that the demand for dinner gowns is 
greater than for almost any other in the fashion- 
able woman’s wardrobe. All questions of modern 
dress have to be settled in accordance with 
where they are to be worn. If a woman lives 
in the city, goes often to the theater or restau- 
rant, or out to many dinners, her wardrobe 
must contain more evening gowns, and those on 
a more elaborate order, than the woman who 
lives in a small town or in the country. 

The low-cut gown for the evening has so much 
to recommend it and is so economical that it 
should be included in the simplest outfit. There 
is no better investment than a gown simply 
made, with plain skirt and little train and a 
waist cut round, V-shaped, or collarless, and 
with elbow sleeves. This can be made of silk- 
finish cashmere, satin, or silk; the two first 
named wear longest, and this sort of dinner 
dress does not go out of fashion. It can always 
be renovated and brought up to date by the 
trimming on the waist. 

Most attractive are the more elaborate dinner 
gowns of this season, and not necessarily extrava- 
gantly expensive. The lines are long and graceful, 
the foundation of satin or soft-finished silk. Over 


this is net or lace and over this again a veil- 
ing of black chiffon, marquisette, or voile de 
soie. Black is really the smartest for veiling, 
but there are fascinating color schemes worked 
out with the foundation of one color and the 
veiling of another. Apricot and green, mauve and 
blue, pink and blue, gray and cerise—all these 
are combined, while a touch of deeper color can 
be given by the girdle of black or darker shade 
of color. Such gowns are suitable for dinners 
at home or for dining at the restaurant or for 
the theater, and, no matter how expensive the 
material, the general appearance of simplicity 
must be carried out. 

Embroidery on chiffon is most attractive, but 
as it is rather difficult work it must be costly. 
When economy must control, the bands of ma- 
chine-made embroidery bought by the yard are 
substituted for those of hand embroidery. These 
are far less expensive. The same tone of color 
should be carried out, and if any contrast is 
desired it must be obtained by the color of the 
lining. The coat style is suggested in some of 
the newest models, and the waist and overskirt 
can be made all in one 

Bordered chiffon and net are also used for 
this style of gown, and, while the handsomest of 
the bordered materials are expensive, there are 


a great many different grades to choose from. 
Sometimes the least expensive ones are the most 
effective. The combination of coloring in one 
of the newest models is delightfully odd. The 
gown of cream satin is trimmed with bands of 
open-work gold braid, the tunic is of 
orange chiffon with a painted border of gold and 
black. Apricot and green are also combined. 
This is a time when odd pieces of material o1 
really handsome trimming can be used to ad- 
vantage. The piece of lace embroidered or 


while 


Spangled or of spangled passementerie or net 


that is put across the top of the waist 
have no reference to any other trimming on the 
gown, and yet this’ small piece of trimming will 
give a touch of smartness and color that will 
entirely transform the whole gown. 


need 


Remnants 
of spangled lace or net or of fine hand-painted 
chiffon can be used as a trimming for the upper 
part of the skirt or a panel down the front. 
A tunic overskirt not require much 
rial, especially if it is to be under another tunic 
of voile or chiffon, and a white or 
gown that has outlived its days of beauty, by 
the aid of a short remnant of figured material 
and a coat or tunic of black net or chiffon, can 
be transformed into an extremely attractive up- 
to-date dinner gown. 


does mate 


eolored satin 




















ORANGE CHIFFON OVER CREAM COLOR 


DARK BLUE OVER FIGURED CHIFFON AND WHITE SATIN BLUE SATIN FOUNDATION UNDER SILVER GAUZE 
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T is not with Elizabeth Barrett, hor 
yet with Robert Browning that this 
\ paper is to deal, but of “ the Brown- 
ings ”—the poets who lit their 
J torches at the same high altar of 
fej love and life, arid who, by being 
Y “the Brownings,” not only multi- 
plied their poet powers immeasura- 
bly, but increased their human sig- 
nificance for the world to an incalculable degree. 

To be sure, many have written of this subject, and 
it may be thought perhaps that nothing remains to be 
said. William Sharp has spared no nuance in writing 
of them; Gilbert Chesterton never was more the master 
of himself and his astonishing vocabulary than when he 
diseoursed of them; and Mrs, Orr, literal and familiar 
as only a relative—and a Victorian relative at that— 
could be, has told us plain facts which it annoys us 
to know. Others, too, have written of these lovers. 
It is hot, therefore, with the intention of saying any- 
thing new that this short paper is written, but only 
to recall to your minds those spiritual incidents which 
brought to pass certain splendid tributes of love, of 
wistfulness, and of pride-in-love which these poets 
paid to each other. 

It is, after all, not new things which most interest us. 
Better than anything new is the sitting with a friend 
and participating in an antiphony of, “ Do you remem- 
ber?” There is a delicate delight in recalling things 
known and experienced which cannot be rivaled by the 
reception of new ideas. We so relate and arrange fa- 
miliar ideas; so swell the meaning of them by our own 
perceptions and emotions, so extend their power, that 
they come to have peculiar and indescribable attributes, 
after the manner of an old house where we long have 
been at home. 

To talk over, once more, the meaning of Browning 
for Elizabeth Barrett, and of the frail woman, “ half 
angel and half bird” for her alatming lover, can 
therefore not come amiss. 

“ Alarming” is used with forethought. Primarily, 
all men and women are alarming. Their unexpected- 
hess, their terrific powers of loving and hating, of be- 
lieving and rebelling, of constructing and destroying, 
make them so. Their very sanity can sometimes ren- 
der them more appalling than their possible insanity. 
They are, after all, the masters of the world, and the 
teal wonder is not that they so often disatrange and 
frustrate, but that they contrive, by the exercise of 
their self-control, to do so little damage to one another. 
it is not their wars, but their peace, which should sur- 
prise us; not their divorces, but their enduring pa- 
tience and fealty; not their occasional feuds, but their 
innumerable friendships. 

Browning, certainly, was an alarming man. He had 
a strong body, tremendously vitalized, an excursive, 
grotesque, beautiful, contriving mind, a dangerous 
courage, and a great obstinancy. His fortitude was 
sufficient to enable him to do anything he wished ts 
do. No one can read the titles of his poems and ques- 
tion that. What coward or truckler would have dared 
to denominate a poem “ Ned Bratts,” or “ Mr. Sludge 
the Medium,” or “ Nationality in Drinks,” or “ Pac- 
chiarotti, and How He Worked in Distemper ”? 

Who, save an alarming man, cotild have stolen an 
invalid from her chaihber—ai itivalid for whom all 
England would hold him to aécount—married her, 
rushed her to another laid, ard set her out on the paths 
of the world, declaring her free? He possessed an in- 
stinet for great primitive performances, and when he 
loosed his will from his soul, as a great wind is loosed 
from the hills, it swept all before it. 

Elizabeth Barrett was six years older than Brown- 
ing, and so must have been born in 1806. Though as 
a babe she had been delicate, she grew into a glow- 
ing girlhood, and accepted life with zest. She was 
fond of sports, a lover of animals; and as miich of an 
adventurer as a modest yet spirited girl might be. It 
was, indeed, her enthusiasm for riding which brought 
upon her the injury which kept her, for twetity years, 
a prisoner in her room. The physicians regarded her 
case as hopeless, and encouraged her to go no farther 
than from her bed to a couch. Her brotliers and sisters, 
her favorite cousin Kenyon, and her blind frietid and 
fellow-student, Boyd, were the only persons permitted 
by her father to intrude into the darkened retreat 
where she lay, coaxing time along with her stiidies and 
her writing. 

Mr. Barrett was a tian of matty unwholesome vir- 
tues—sensitive, consciously high-mitided, acutely re- 
ligious—who catiie, as Chesterton ptits it, and prayed 
over her with a kind of melancholy glee. Obsessed by a 
sort of esthetic morbidity, he took a poignant pleasure 
in watching the operations of a mind which he recog- 
nized as exquisitely rare, and which he fcreordained 
to untimely extinction. A refined vampire, he bat- 
tened on the pain, the beauty, and the despair of his 










treasured Elizabeth. He made a miserable decadent 
drama of life, and arranged domestic scenes with his 
devoted daughters, in which prayers, tears, rages, and 
reconciliations played their part over and over again. 
His spititual contortions wrought, most of all, upon 
Elizabeth. She did not doubt the verity of his insist- 
ence that she must die. Though she was high-spirited, 
and, das her husband was to find, full of gay little oppo- 
sitions and humorous side-lookings, she found it 
necessary to thrust these qualities out of sight as if 
they had been a shame to her: Her father had cast her 
for a role of siigular sweetness and pathos. He looked 
forward to her noble, her excruciatingly touching and 
elate death. 

And then came thundering in from the outer world a 
heady young man who wrote poetry which Mr. Barrett 
did not so mtich as try to wiiderstand, and who insisted 
upon being commonplace. He had, indeed, been reared 
upon the comrionplace—lad gone to an ugly dissenting 
chapel, kiiown ordiiiary people, and walked unlovely 
streets. He was accustothed to the every-day visage 
of life, and confronted it without embarrassment or 
dissent. He brought his honest middle-class desire to 
call on a lady whom he had at a distance admired, 
into the strained atmosphete in which the supersen- 
sitive Barretts had their being. Elizabeth’s cousin, 
Kenyon, was asked to present him, and bravely con- 
fronted thie shocked father with this request. But while 
the others were as pained as if they had come upon 
some profanity, the idea intrigued the interest of 
Elizabeth. She looked up from her bed of sacrifice, 
and perceived that the sun still was shining. It oc- 
curred to her that she was entitled to one last glimpse 
of the things that belong to happi¢r women. At her 
beseechment the man entered—the good, sane, practi- 
eal, affectionate, unafraid niasculine creature. 

They looked, talked, comprehended each other, loved. 
The course of that love swept along with the moimeritum 
of a stream released ‘from underground chambers to 
go leaping and shouting down the mountainside. And 
one day, she who had supposed that she never again 
would feel the earth springing beneath her feet, crept 
secretly from her chamber; drove to Kensington Gar- 
dens with her maid atid het dog, put her feet to the 
turf, leatied against the shaft of a tree, and let her 
spirit mount like a lark into the blue. It was, perhaps, 
the most perfect poem of her life—and though it is 
unwritten, the pulsations of it move us yet. She, 
so exquisitely fitted to live, had returned to life—had 
taken it with outstretched hands, and with holy and 
happy vows as if it had been a sacrament. 

Browning once spoke of his wife as “all a wonder 
and a wild desire,” and it was in part this spirit of 
joyful inquisitiveness which gave her the strength to 
break her bonds: She never, her sisters used laugh- 
ingly to say, could see a buiidle without wishing to 
open it. Life offered her a package wrapped as liidian 
princes wrap their gifts, in gould-eimbroidered brocade, 
and her eager and impetuous hands tore its wrappitigs 
and revealed within the priceless gift of liberty be- 
jeweled with love, 

So they were married. They met in May, 1845. 
They were married in September, 1846, A week inter- 
vened between the sectet ceremony and their flight; 
Browning; the practical, giving Elizabeth that period 
in which to steady her nerves atid accustom herself 
to the idea of the exalted journey which they took 
together to Paris. Another man, less elevated, less 
beautifully wrapt in love and faith and expectation, 
might have riined all by his feats for her health. He 
feared nothitig, and presently the two were heard of in 
Italy, climbing high solitudes together. 

In 1849 Elizabeth Browning writes from Bagni di 
Lucea: “I have performed a great exploit—ridden on 
a donkey five miles deep into the tiountains to an al- 
tiost inaccessible volcanic ground not far from tlie 
stars. Robert of horseback atid Wilson and the iitirse 
(with baby) of other dotikeys—guides, of course. We 
set off at eight in the mornitig atid returned at six p.M., 
I dreadfully tired, but the child laughing as usual, 
burtit brick color for all bad effect. No horse or ass 
untrained for the mountains cotild have kept foot a 
moment where we penetrated, and even as it was, ore 
éotild riot help the natural tlirill. No road except the 
road of exhatisted torrents—above and through chest- 
hut forests precipitous beyond what you would think 
possible for asceetit or descent. Ravines teatitig the 
grotitid to pieces tiider your feet. The scenery, sublime 
and wotiderfiil, satisfied us wholly, as we looked rotinid 
ott a world of iituimerable motintains, botind faintly 
with the gray sea—and tiot a hitiimati habitation.” 

Fancy that! Fancy the white dreamer of the dark- 
ened room laughing up there on the roof of the world 
with her man and her brown babe, fed by all the pul- 
sating streams of love, life, and poetry! Here was a 
miracle indeed, performed by joy, the greatest and holi- 
est of necromancers. ; 


They were very retired in those days. “ We have 
retreated from the kind advances of the English here in 
Florence,” writes Mrs. Browning in 1850, “and now 
people seem to understand that we wish to be left 
alone.” 

They were, indeed, absorbed in themiselves, in the 
epie woes of Italy, in their poetic gifts, and in their 
babe. They looked upon their son with eyes of almost 
anguished joy. He was incredible. Yet he lived and 
laughed. 

Batrett Browning, this sori, was to become, it will 
be remembered, a sculptor of ability, and to give to 
the world the correspondence between his father and 
his mother. There were those who regarded this as 
an urfilial act, but Mr. Chesterton is of the opinion 
that the character of these letters kept the prying sen- 
timentalist well at bay. He doubts whether the read- 
er will “be able to make head or tail of three 
consecutive sentences,” and says that in this respect 
“it is the most extraordinary correspondence in the 
world. There seem to be only two main rules for this 
form of writing: the first is, that if a sentence can 
begin with a parenthesis it always should; and the sec 
ond is, that if you have written from a third to a half 
of a seriterice, you never need write any more.” 

The truth is, they achieved a sympathetic short- 
hand. Browning was born incoherent, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing, when under his influence, evidetitly acquired in- 
coherency. And she had, besides, what has been termed 
“@ spiritual wit.” She knew how to flash meaning 
without the aid of rhetoric. 

Italy counts it among her glories that the Brownings 
labored for her independence, and the tablets on Casa 
Guida walls, Florence, and on a Venetian palace bear 
witness to the regard in which they are held, not only 
as poets, but as nationalists, in the Italian meaning 
of that word. It is not impossible that if either Brown 
ing or his wife had been in Italy alone, the splendor 
of its reawakened national consciousness might not 
have appealed to them so strongly as it did, when 
they, together, could make their passionate interest in 
it the undeflying diapason of their love. No matter 
how exquisite a melody, the ear is unsatisfied un 
less beneath it, aecenting and deepening it, throbs the 
resonant counterpoint. To the flute and violin duet of 
the Brownings swelled the profoundly moving orches- 
tration of emerging Italy. These lovers were enviabl 
in many things, but in nothing more than in having 
a great background for their love, a splendid, imper 
sonal woe against which their fifteen years-of lyri: 
happiness might express itself. 

Their melody had; it is true, its dissonances. What 
work of modern musical art has not? Browning was 
an intense advocate of the things in which he believed. 
and a thunderots foe to the things of which he disap 
proved. Mrs. Browning was a free spirit, an idealist. 
who perceived the true essence of some matters whic! 
to Browning looked gross enough. She could be patient 
with sham while she searched for truth. He, finding 
sham, refused to recognize any color of truth. Thei! 
differences about spiritualism are history. And Mr- 
Browning’s insistent investigations have cast a slight 
shadow over her judgment in the estimation of man) 
excellént literalists. There is one explanation, how 
ever, of which her biographers have not availed them- 
selves, and which may be offeted to-day. 

It happens that when one has walked as far a 
Blinibeth Browning did among the purple shadows o/ 
the Ultimate Valley, one finds it impossible to forget 
what he has seen and felt. Returning to the upp 
iieddows of lifé; he siiffers nostalgia for the sad love- 
litiess of death: He is iever quite simply, and withi 
ordinaty limits; mortal. The odor of immortalit) 
élings to him: He has and holds a eértain detachmen' 
It is said that as the young have an impelling in- 
stitict for play, the adolescent for self-expressio: 
the tiiatire for love and achievement, so the 0! 
or the ill have an instinet for death. It is that whic! 
takes away their resetitment at parting with familia 
things. Mrs. Browiiiig had, so far as she could, r 
piidiated her acceptatice of death. She had taken u 
her almost frustrate life, had kissed under the su 
laughed, wotked, hoped, lived. But her profound inte: 
ést in the phenomenoti of death could not be eradicate: 
She wanted to find for herself, if she could, wheth:" 
or tiot the love which illumined her earthly days mig!'' 
flood eternity with joy. 

They say Mrs. Browiiitig showed her husband wit! 
iiuch diffiderive the sonnets she had written in celebra- 
tisti of her love. “ Soniets fro the Portuguese,” s!' 
called them; incorporating in the title a love name }« 
had for her—for he termed -her the Portuguese becats’ 
of her dark skin and eyes:- 

Faulty, it must be confessed, these sonnets are— 
hardly finished here and there, one might be tempted ‘0 
say. But they are as spontaneotis as the song of mor! 
ing birds; as essentially true as-the word we speak «| 
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I Lookep out in the night 
Not knowing I should see 
A silver light, a crescent moon 
Hung in the leafing tree: 
Triumphant was the harp-strung breeze 
Which sang of Joy to me. 


T looked out in the world 
Not knowing I should find 
A love as gentle as the blooms 
Kissed by this song-thrilled wind; 
Ah! Maid of Springtime face and heart 
You and the moon are kind. 
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unexpected meeting. And they are something more. 
They are the utterance of a woman at once scientific 
in her powers of self-observation, and intensely poetic 
in her subjective enjoyment of happiness. 

It has been the fashion for some time past to speak 
with academic moderation of the work of Mrs. Brown- 
ing—the woman whom Ruskin desired to see Laureate 
of England, and it is a fact, as Mr. Broadley, the 
recent biographer of Mrs. Thrale, points out, that the 
crities have not yet decided what. to do with Mrs. 
Browning. It might be suggested that they leave her 
alone and let the laity read her. Some such advice 
as this is offered by Arnold Bennett in his How to Live 
on Twenty-four Hours a Day. 

“There is,” he writes, “an infinitely finer English 
novel, written by a woman, than anything by George 
Eliot or the Brontés, or even Jane Austen, which, per- 
haps, you have not read. Its title is Aurora Leigh, 
and its author E. B. Browning. It happens to be writ- 
ten in verse, and to contain a considerable amount of 
genuinely fine poetry. Decide to read that book through, 
even if you die for it. Forget that it is fine poetry. 
Read it simply for the story and the social ideas. When 
you have done, ask yourself honestly if you still dislike 
poetry. I have known more than one person to whom 
Aurora Leigh has been the means of proving that in as- 
suming they hated poetry they were entirely mistaken. 

In the old days before Fitzgerald uttered his sneering 
comments upon Mrs. Browning’s work, no one thought 
of expressing anything but high appreciative comments 
concerning it. But Fitzgerald was tremendously the 
vogue, and undue respect was paid to his criteria. He 
id something, temporarily, to lower the esteem in 
which her poetry was held, but the day is at hand when 
the lyrie quality of her verse, with its spirituality, 
its almost piercing sweetness, will place her where she 
belongs, as the itheritor of Wordsworthian grace, the 
lesser sister of Tennyson. In her descriptions of human 
moods, of days and seasoris, plates and people, she has 
the lovely appropriateness, the indescribable grace and 
humanness, of the atithor of “li Memoriam,” and to 
this she adds a wit all her own, which gleams like 
dew on grass: 

The things that have beei written about Robert 
Browning wowld exceed by several times the books he 
himself wrote, prolifie thotigh he was. Scorning cer- 
tain of the gratés and seductions of poetry, he pro- 
duced upon the mind, at least in his coherent inter- 
vals, a massive aid moving effect. He had naturally, 
and did not attempt to cure himself of, a certain vio- 
lence. The beginnings of many of his poems were so 
abrupt, so interrupting, so crashing, that he has the 


effect of breaking into your room of thought as the 
brutal gendarmerie of the Terror broke into the apart- 
ments of the noblesse. And, once within the door, he as- 
saults your reason, holds captive your attention, makes 
you see what he’sees, and leaves you at last, breath- 
less with the vigor of his imposition. But, after he 
has gone, you are to find that he has presented you, 
even against your will, with a new idea—or a dozen 
of them. Your breath has been taken from you, your 
hair has lifted, delicacies and privacies of your soul 
liave cried out against ‘what he was saying and the 
manner in which he said it, but you find yourself, after 
all, suddenly, and by process of translation, a creature 
of more extended vision, of new vistas, of horizons, that 
may, at certain hours, become transfigurations. 

Absorbed in their labor, they dwelt together for fif- 
teen years. He constrained himself to keep her pace, 
though she walked so softly and he was so strong and 
so inquisitive. It is said that only once in all those 
years did he dine away from her. They were endlessly 
grateful for each other, and they never ceased to ex- 
press their rejoicing. They told it in many poems, as 
well as by word of mouth. Then, quite unexpectedly, 
perhaps unnecessarily, she died one night in his arms 
when they two were alone and no one was looking for 
tragedy. She had laughed at him because he was anx- 
ious. “Well, you are determined to make an exag- 
gerated case of it,” she had said. “Then came,” he 
wrote to his friend, Miss Haworth, “what my heart 
will keep till I see her again and longer—the most 
perfect expression of her love for me within my whole 
knowledge of her. Always smilingly, happily, and with 
a face like a girl’s—and in a few minutes she died in 
my arms, her head on my cheek.” 

He gave out then cries of lonély anguish. For a time 
he becanie utterly and completely the poet. He made 
Pompilia and Caponsacchi, beings of whom no creator 
néed be ashamed. And in his apostrophe concluding 
the prologue to “ The Ring and the Book,” appeared 
symphonic exclamations like those which the fingers 
of some great improvisatori might invoke from the 
keys of a rich organ. 


“O lyric love! half-angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire— 
Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 
Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 
And sang a kindred soul out to his face— 
Yet human at the red ripe of the heart— 
When tlie first summons from the darkling earth 
Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 
And bared them of the glory—to drop down, 





To toil for man, to suffer or to die, 
This is the same 
Hail then, and harken from thy realms of hell! 


voice: can thy soul know change? 
Never may I commence my song—thy due 
To God—who best taught song by gift of thee, 
Except with bent head and beseeching hand— 
That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
What was, again may be; some interchange 

Of grace, some splendor once thy smile, 

Never conclude, but raising hand and head 

Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 
For all hope, all sustainment, all reward 

Their utmost up and up,—so blessing back 

In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 
Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face makes proud, 
Some wanness, where, I think, thy foot may fall.” 


So he searched heaven for signs—and who shall say 
that heaven failed him? He had many years yet to 
live alone, and he filled them with work and play, 
meeting both with genuine interest. He really had 
known little of the world. He had passed from the 
unlovely surroundings of his youth into the cloister of 
his love. When forced to emerge, he did the best he 
could with his opportunities. He had to pass the time 
and he did it delightfully. He liked jests, sociabilities, 
youth, beauty. 

Perhaps he did not attain to consistency. More than 
one personality haunts the nether chambers of us all, 
and in a man as variously minded as Browning strange 
and eldricht faces may have peered out at him from 
his own subconsciousness. To say that he always was 
satisfied with himself would be too much. It could not 
be that during all those vivid, flattered, crowded years 
that remained between the death of Elizabeth and his 
own exit, he would, at any and all times, lave 
been willing to be taken as he was, to his bride. And 
yet, had he not known her love to be capable of all 
understanding, and, therefore, of all forgivetiess ? 

She compassionated him even when she was with him 
to soften the irritations of chance and circumstance. 
How much more would she have taken him to her 
arms in that embrace, half wifely, half maternal, in 
which wise women enfold the men of their love, when 
she reflected how lonely he hed been since her exqui- 
site, laughing farewells? 

To doubt that they fare together now is to doubt 
logic, to suspect God of an incoherency, to throw out the 
algebraic conclusions of the science of life. They sang to- 
gether wonderfully, each after his fashion, edch his sep- 
arate song; but the harmony which now emanates from 
their spirits was writ by the Master—for mixed voices. 
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F course it was not her own. 
Shrinking discretion demands that 
statement at the outset. 

Oliver Herford has plaintively 
said, “Some are _ born babies, 
some achieve babies, and some 
have babies thrust upon them.” 
It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Herford never illustrated this 
teeming thought. Fancy and imagination wander joy- 
ously among the wistful, googoo-eyed babies and em- 
barrassed, apprehensive adults which his audacious 
pencil might have evolved. But that has nothing to 
do with Miss Lola’s history. 

Miss Lola was never quite certain whether she 
stood, that day, on the plane of achievement or in 
the valley where responsibilities are thrust. At all 
times she entertained a kindly and respectful senti- 
ment for babies. In the concrete they merely glim- 
mered on her orbit as luminous, tiny satellites of 
larger and more definite bodies; but in the abstract 
Miss Lola had often found babies extremely useful as 
copy for innocuous little poems, which formed the 
realities of her existence, and which kindly editors 
sometimes accepted—referring to them in the sacred 
seclusion of the editorial office thus: “ Steve, I’ve gotta 
have another filler. Gimme some o’ that stuff o’ Miss 
Lola’s.” 

Miss Lola had a friend. The acquaintance had not 
been of her seeking. Indeed, nothing was of Miss 
Lola’s seeking. She represented in the scheme of cre- 
ation merely the receptive attitude of thought which 
does not seek but is sometimes found. Another girl 
had found Miss Lola, and had found her extremely 
useful, as one who moves in a thought world where 
the material male does not enter, hence one who op- 
poses no fascinating personality nor matrimonial am- 
bitions tending to thwart plans of the mind more 
acutely feminine. This friend, so-called, Betty Baylis 
by name, had pursued, from infancy, an undeviating 
course, which had resulted in an early marriage to the 
man she selected, née Ford and christened John, and 
in prompt maternity. 

If Betty had consciously found Miss Lola useful, 
Miss Lola had, in her turn, unconsciously availed of 
many of Betty’s experiences to meet the demands of 
the Muses. An impersonal view-point being a literary 
necessity, as affording a perspective which personal 








SHE HAD FORGOTTEN BAYLIS RUDOLFO 


emotions only blur, Miss Lola had reaped a rich har- 
vest from Betty’s courtship and marriage; while 
Betty had regarded with mild amazement and entire 
lack of comprehension a girl whose sole interest in 
these vicarious experiences was their adaptability to 
poetic expression. 

Since the advent of little Baylis Rudolfo Ford, Miss 
Lola’s raw material had lavishly increased. Raw ma- 
terial, however, is not infrequently subject to duty. 
In Miss Lola’s case the tax was paid in the form of 
visits to the sanctuary where Baylis Rudolfo was en- 
shrined. There each of these young feminine minds 
had secretly entertained toward the other a feeling of 
wonder; Miss Lola that Betty should seem to find 
acute delight and an utter abandonment of the intel- 
lectual in the process of filling elongated glass bottles 
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with medicated preparations of milk and water, and 
Betty that Lola seemed to regard infant gurgles, 
cooings, and contortions merely as matter for a note- 
book, and available for reduction to feet and lines. 

On the day when Baylis Rudolfo entered more di- 
rectly into Miss Lola’s experience, it had been arranged 
that she should remain in the flat with him while 
Betty should go out to do a bit of shopping. Just 
how this arrangement had come about Miss Lola 
could not afterward remember. It seemed to her, later, 
that Betty must have devised the plan. It was unlike 
Miss Lola to initiate. Besides, she had no motive, and 
in investigations of criminality it is customary to 
consider well the motives which govern the human 
mind. Betty’s motive, 
though not occult, was 
indubitable, while Miss 
Lola felt that not even 
a mother could accuse 
her of having sought 
the care of Baylis Ru- 
dolfo, fascinating 
though he was. 

“Vil give him _his 
bottle,” Betty had said, 
lightly, “and put him 
in his basket. He is al- 
most sure to sleep until 
I come home, but if he 
should waken he’ll not 
be a bit of trouble, for 
him is de goodes’ an’ 
bestes’ an’ sweetes’— 
isn’t him ”— here fol- 
lowed maternal rhapso- 
dies which Miss Lola 
hastily transcribed into 
her note-book as lending 
themselves to a future 
dialect poem — perhaps 
to be entitled ‘“ Under 
Cuban Skies,” or “ The 
Hottentot Babe.” 

Miss Lola found the quiet of the flat, after Betty’s 
departure, soothing. There had been agitation pre- 
ceding, as Betty had tried to “straighten up” the 
place a bit, tossing small pillows into their proper 
places, tucking discarded bibs, minute hose, and other 
wearing apparel into the soiled-clothes basket, folding 
tiny blankets, picking up rattles from the floor, and 
arranging the rubber menagerie on the shelf where it 
was accustomed to stand when not being pursued with 
Rooseveltian energy by its owner during his waking 
hours. There had been, also, a blur of instructions, 
beginning “If he should,” and including a “then 
put—” of so varied a nature that Miss Lola had no 
time nor possible means for arranging them metric- 
ally, and thereby reducing them to the level of her 
comprehension or remembrance. 

“Tf the bell should ring,” Betty had said, “it 
will undoubtedly be the postman, so you’d better go 
down. There is a check due for John, and I never 
like to leave such mail in the box. Here are the keys. 
I’ll not need to take them with me, for you can let 
me in when I return. I will ring one long and one 
short, so you'll know it’s me.” 

Miss Lola had mentally corrected, “ I,” and wondered 
why all young mothers invariably said “me.” Could 
the connection between maternity and incorrect gram- 
mar have a bearing on poesy? Ought she to consider 
this mysterious connection in future verse and em- 


body it? Her delicate and chastened fancy shrank 
from the _ inelegant. Perhaps in the dialect 
verse— 


Betty had whirled out and peace had ensued. 
Baylis Rudolfo slept, as per contract, his apartment 
being the farthest. small room of the flat, opening 
off the hall, and as remote as the exigencies of flat 


. construction would permit from possible disturbing 


noises which the family might at any time perpetrate. 
The quiet seemed almost ominous. Miss Lola felt it 
freighted with vague responsibilities. There—she had 
forgotten to ask Betty— 

She jumped up, ran to the window, flung it open, and 
threw her slender body at a perilous angle over the sill. 
Betty was far up the street, headed for the nearest 
ear line. Miss Lola recovered her balance, of mind as 
well as body, shuddered to think what a noise she had 
probably made in raising the window, closed it softly, 
and listened with apprehension. Baylis Rudolfo made 
no sound. Miss Lola sat down. 

“T suppose,” she reflected, “ that I really have intel- 
ligence. Whatever may happen I shall probably know 





of something to.do, if only to 
scream for the police. At any 
rate, nothing is happening at 
this moment.” 

The one thing to be feared was 
the awakening of Baylis Rudolfo. 
The intelligent action, therefore, 
seemed to be to contribute in no 
way toward this awakening. 
Miss Lola sank back softly into 
the cushioned depths of her chair, 
and took out her note-book. The 
opportunity for composition was 
ideal. Not always could she have 
such stillness. Her home life was 
at the mercy of others. Her 
mother was a large, generous, 
pervasive woman, with a physical 
tendency to knock over small ar- 
ticles of furniture as she swept 
majestically about the flat—after the manner described 
by Dickens—and a mental tendency to demolish what- 
ever train of thought any one else might be entertain- 
ing. At her hands Miss Lola’s most inspired verses 
had often been shattered into fragments compared 
with which the historic condition of Humpty-Dumpty 
was a beautiful exhibition of cohesiveness. 

Miss Lola’s fancy paused daintily on the brink of 
inspiration. So many ideas suggested themselves. 
“The Sleeping Babe” was a bit trite. Mr. Hotchkiss, 
editor of The Modern Child, on which Miss Lola 
had designs, was such a big and burly man that his 
very thoughts would waken a sleeping babe, and Miss 
Lola felt certain he could fot mentally contemplate 
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one, even in verse. How he could be editor of such a 
magazine—but this was extraneous to Miss Lola’s 
present field of thought, and she put it aside. 
“Wild Babies I Have Known” suggested itself. It 
was inevitable. Something wild suggests itself t 
every scribe, especially since Seton made his wild hit 
which boomeranged around the English-speaking worl 
and returned to him laden with gold. Miss Lola re 
jected the suggestion, however. The title was thie 
most imitated one extant. Besides, it had a flavor. 
when applied to babes, of humor, and Miss Lola was 
not consciously humorous. She was not even remotel) 
aware that the surprising amount of some of tli 
checks sent her for her poems was based on the edi 
tor’s conception that they were the prize-winning com 
modity known to the fraternity as “humorous verse.’ 
Miss Lola finally decided on “ A Mother’s Thouglits 
When Absent From Her Babe.” Miss Lola had neve 
read the early English poets. Neither did she know 
that a mother’s thoughts would be more likely to con 
centrate on the dread possibility of the baby’s milk 
souring on his tiny stomach than they would be to dwe!! 
on his “ rose-scented breath.” It is well, however, no! 
to know too many facts when trying to write poetry. 
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The wings of Pegasus beat the quiet air in gently 
widening circles, and bore Miss Lola aloft into the 


plue. Sounds of earth were hushed and objects of 
sense retreated to a respectful distance. ‘“ A Mother’s 
Thoughts ” soon embodied themselves into a poem of 
almost questionable length, the editors having fre- 
quently warned Miss Lola that three inches is the best 
limit for securing acceptance. 

The poem finished, Miss Lola felt that no time should 
be lost in having it reach Mr. Hotchkiss. He had no 
manuscripts of hers in hand, and it was full time 
for him to begin the arrangement of his next issue. 
To mail the poem would be to await acceptance or 
possibly rejection. To see Mr. Hotchkiss personally 
was not always possible, yet frequently it was, and 
he could always tell at a glance the fate of a manu- 
seript—as far as his own office was concerned. She 
would take the poem down herself, and at once. In 
case of rejection she would lose no time in taking it 
elsewhere. 

Hastily she slipped into her wraps, took up the 
unch of keys Betty had placed on the taboret, and 
alked down the hall. At the outer door she paused. 
“It certainly seems as if I had forgotten some- 
hing,” she murmured. “I have my purse, these are 
iy keys, I have my handkerchief and my manuscript. 
hat else could there be? other—yes, mother is 
ut. I must put on the Yale lock. Well, if I have for- 
itten anything I shall remember it later, and it will 
mply have to be all right, that’s all.” 

She locked the door carefully, dropped the keys 
nto her hand-bag, and with light, firm, graceful step 
valked over to the nearest Subway station. 

At Brooklyn Bridge she emerged from underground 
into the upper air of the big part of New York—the 
inspired and inspiring region of the mighty sky- 
scrapers, of the open, sunlit space of City Hall Park, 
of thronging thousands, of the vast energies of news- 
paper row. Her calm little pulses always quickened 
in this atmosphere. She had written several poems 
about the great Down-Town. At the left she turned 
down a quieter side street toward Kast River—an an- 
cient street almost forsaken by the tide of traffic; a 
street abandoned to those commercial activities that 
do not depend for their existence on the passing 
throng. Not many women went that way, and the 
few men she met looked at her with mild curiosity; 
but Miss Lola was not without her own small inde- 
pendence. of thought. She was even a bit of a suffra- 
gette, and had written a poem to stir the souls of her 
valiant sisters in the cause. It began, “ Most gentle 
sulfragette, thou art maligned!” 

Half-way down the block Miss Lola stopped as if 
the axe of fate had descended on her head. She did 
not seream nor faint. She merely stood still. A few 
workmen paused to look at her, but that was nothing. 
So slight a thing as the alighting of an English spar- 
row is sufficient to make a New York workman pause 
for contemplation and rest from his labors. These 
observers might have looked still more curiously had 
they known that Miss Lola’s heart had stopped beat- 
ing and then had begun again with a frightful lunge; 
that she was cold to her finger-tips; that her pomipa- 
dour stiffened with anguish; that her very ‘toes be- 
came rigid; and that she distinctly felt at least one 
hair turn to a silver-white streak amid its soft, wav- 
ing, chestnut fellows. 

She had forgotten Baylis Rudolfo! 
miles away, locked into a flat of a 
house, alone, inaccessible from without, subject to 
any catastrophe! She—murderess in embryo— 
worthless cumberer of the ground—lacking in human 
instinets—had—well, there were no words to define 
her crime! 

With a mighty effort Miss Lola gathered herself. 
Then she turned and sped back over her trail at a 
pace which made the laborers exchange startled glances 
and drop work for the afternoon to decide what it 
meant. 

Even in her flight Miss Lola gave one backward 
thought of regret to the child of her own fancy—her 
poem—which must now wait on the rescue of Baylis 
Rudolfo, She reflected swiftly that not the least of: 


seo 


at wee moans e 


He was three 
steel - ribbed 





Lirtie black poppy-seed, 
Almost too small, indeed, 
For thought or sightliness, 
Who would believe that you 
Held in your heart a true 
Magic and mightiness! 
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the merits of mental offspring is the absence of pa- 
rental responsibility toward them and of exactions on 
their part calculated to cause their progenitors acute 
anguish on insufficient grounds. As she whirled swiftly 
around the corner toward the Subway station she re- 
alized that she would be able to add several stanzas 
descriptive of “Thoughts of a Mother” under dis- 
tressing circumstances. Or, it might even be a sep- 
arate poem, “Thoughts of a Murderess”; but the 
editorial mind of to-day does not incline favor- 
ably toward anything which even remotely recognizes 
crime. 

Miss Lola’s heart beat suffocatingly. 
her change at the ticket-win- 
dow, kept the line waiting 
and received muttered 
threats from delayed passen- 
gers, missed the express and 
finally secured only stand- 
ing-room on a local. 

To be a poetess is to have 
imagination, and to have 
imagination is to suffer. It 
is idle to say, “ Don’t wor- 
ry” to the mind which cre- 
ates imaginations as natu- 
rally and as inevitably as the 
sun rises. The number of 
things that might happen to 
Baylis Rudolfo! He would 
surely waken. He would in- 
evitably tumble out of his 
basket head first on to the 
floor! 

“Surely, I have read 
somewhere,” gasped Miss 
Lola to herself, “that babies’ 
bones are so soft they just 
fold over on one another when 
they fall, and that is why 
they never break.” Grammar 
seemed to have fled. She un- 
derstood now why Betty 
said, “It is me.” The pleas- 
ing consolation of flexible 
bones was denied Miss Lola. 
A bleak vision of Johnny 
Drake, who had had a broken arm at the age of seven 
months, presented itself to Miss Lola’s excited thought. 
She almost groaned aloud. Even failing to break 
himself, Baylis Rudolfo would creep around the rooms, 
clutch at table-covers, drag down bric-A-brac—lamps 
—“ Just Heaven!”—bump his nose on sharp corners— 
scream—oh, how he would scream!—Miss Lola almost 
gave an imitation—the neighbors would hear him and 
gather in groups to wonder—perhaps break in the 
door—no, they could not—oh, last and most agonizing 
thought—they could not, for the building was abso- 
lutely certain to take fire! No matter that it was 
guaranteed fire-proof, and that the janitor was a pat- 
tern of watchfulness—it would inevitably take fire 
this day, at this moment! Betty would return home— 
she was more than due now—the door would be 
locked, and her child would be within, while flames 
leaped and danced toward him. A brave fireman 
might—oh yes, there was one gleam of hope—he 
might rescue Baylis Rudolfo. Miss Lola drew a breath 
of relief. A line of verse shot athwart the gleaming 
flames—“ oh, brawny hero of the dust-blown street ”— 
but Miss Lola put it resolutely aside. Only one thing 
in life was important now. She must get off at the 
right Subway station. No enticing fancies of poesy 

must now be allowed to lure her from that vital act. 

She almost fell headlong up the Subway steps, im- 
plicating her shins and toes in frightful disaster, 
but there was no time to consider herself. Dimly she 
knew that passers-by were gazing curiously at her. 
She had but one thought for them—that none of 
them should stop her flight toward Betty’s burning 
flat! 

There was no smell of smoke, however. Np “ flames 
leaped athwart the gloom ” as she mounted the stairs. 
No calls of brave firemen nor shrill sereams of Baylis 


She fumbled 
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Yet when you call your train, 

—Sunshine and earth and rain,— 
Some film to sunder— 

Great sails of scarlet lean, 

Wide wings of silken sheen— 
What is this wonder! 
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Rudolfo nor shrieks of neighbors fell on the strained 


ears of Miss Lola. Betty was not standing at the 
outer door wringing her hands. 

Peace and quiet reigned in the orderly, well - kept 
apartment-house. Not even a tenant was in sight. 
With shaking fingers Miss Lola inserted the key in 
the Yale lock. Could the stillness be yet more ominous 
than turmoil would have been? The imagination of 
a poetess is facile, and not to be thwarted by seeming 
absence of material. 

Baylis Rudolfo was sleeping peacefully in his bas- 
ket. Could it be possible? Trembling and weak, Miss 
With elbow on 


Lola sank into the cushioned chair. 





“ILL GIVE HIM HIS BOTTLE,” BETTY SAID, LIGHTLY 


knee and chin in her hand the 
slumbering infant. The churning of her heart was 
still appalling, the bruises on her body smarted and 
ached; but Baylis Rudolfo slept, in his padded basket, 
and the quiet of a calm, domestic atmosphere brooded 
over him. Miss Lola marveled as she gazed. So small, 
so unempowered, yet capable, even in his silent slum- 
ber, of causing such vast dismay and consternation! 

The bell rang—one long and one short. Betty! Ah, 
well, all was well, Collecting hérself and assuming a 
lightsome poise, Miss Lola reached the door, though 
in the process she interviewed each wall a number of 
times. 

“The baby! He’s all right?” gasped Betty, with the 
unreasonable solicitude of young mothers, and brush- 
ing hastily past Miss Lola. 

“ Now, what could have happened to him?” exclaimed 
Miss Lola, availing of poetic license and steadying her- 
self by the wall as she returned to the living-room 
meekly in the wake of Betty. 

“ Why, of course, nothing, my dear, with you here,” 
murmured Betty, her face smothered in Baylis Ru- 
dolfo. Then, as she gaily tossed aside her wraps, her 
gaze fell on Miss Lola’s face. 

“You look a bit pale, though,” she said. “1 sup- 
pose you felt nervous, taking care of a baby for the 
first time. Let’s have some tea.” 

“Tt is something of a strain,” admitted Miss Lola, 
guardedly; and later she drank three cups of tea. 

When her poem, “The Lost Child,” was published, 
Betty praised Miss Lola for the first time. Previously 
Betty had been wont to regard the poems with per- 
functory interest, if any. 

“It’s wonderful how you can tell, Lola,” said Betty. 
“T am sure [I should feel just that way if anything 
should happen to Baylis Rudolfo.” 


she contemplated 





THOUGHT 


So in my baby’s form, 
Dear, and so sweet and warm, 


Slumbering evangel, 


Slowly with wings of power 
Opening like some white flower. 


Waits a great angel! 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
HAS DONE FOR. MARY 
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T is easy to say that 

woman _ being born 

free and equal with 

no less a 

being than he, that her 

9 education should fol- 

low exactly the same 

lines as his, and it is 

easy to acquiesce in a 

part of this. If any portion is to be de- 

bated it is that she is his equal, for she 

should be his superior. If the man came 

first in the process of evolution, the 

woman should be a better, finer, more re- 

fined, more finished product of nature. 

She certainly should be educated along 

the same lines as her brother, for he 

should be educated for his business, and 

she should be educated for hers; and 

hers when the world is dispassionately, 

sanely viewed, is seen to be that greatest 

of all callings, that of the home-maker, 

the wife, the mother. It was a woman 

who was deemed worthy to be the mother 
of Christ. 

What is this equality of opportunity 
about which so much is said? What is 
education but a selective process? When 
we put young men into the same educa- 
tional grist, do they all come out fine 
flour, or does the world sift them in its 
bolting-cloth, separating the fine and the 
coarse, the bran, the gluten, and the 
starch, reducing them at last by admix- 
ture of kinds into a social whole? Will 
learning the same lessons change the 
woman into a man, the ‘man into a 
woman? No. Equality of opportunity 
does not result in equality of individual. 
Equality of opportunity should mean an 
equal chance to make the best of one- 
self as one is to train for one’s own part 
on the world’s great stage. That attitude 
of mind deemed culture, the ability to 
judge between essentials and non-essen- 
tials, is only gained through intellectual 
clearness, an ability to think straight. 
This is not developed by a mere memoriz- 
ing of facts, even those of logic or ethics. 
To have hearts open to the truth and 
beauty of this world means to learn to 
know how to live, and this is what the 
lessons of home economies should have 
brought to the young women before me. 

I may not interpret the facts as 
others have done and will do, but as I 
have studied this department — talked 
with its teachers, students, and gradu- 
ates, this, it seems to me, is what it 
means to do for Mary. 

She first studies the house. By and 
by that will be translated into the terms 
of home, but at first, Mary, having lived 
in a house all of her life, is so used to it 
that she has spent very few of the 
precious minutes of her life thinking any- 
thing about it. She is now to Jearn that 
it is not enough to accept the architect’s 
plan for a pleasing exterior of a house 
or a seemingly happy arrangement of 
rooms. She learns to ask, Is that house 
so planned and. placed that it may re- 
ceive the maximum amount of sunlight 
and fresh air? Is it built in such a place, 
upon such soil, its cellar so constructed 
that it will be sanitary and wholesome, a 
safe dwelling-place? Are the rooms so ar- 
ranged as to require the minimum amount 
of energy and time in caring for them, 
or must the mother or the maid take 
three steps where one should do? Is the 
heating apparatus so placed and arranged 
that it will take the least amount of 
labor and coal to adequately heat the 
house? What are. the relative merits of 
hot air, steam, and hot water heating? 
What devices may be employed to reduce 
cost of caring for shelter when once it 
is built? What are the factors which 
shall influence in selection of site? What 
must and what more can be done to make 
and keep the house sanitarily clean? Is 
it better or cheaper to build, rent, or buy, 
and why? 

These are a few. of the things that 
every householder should know — the 


woman even more than the man. It is 
the man’s part to know his business 
sufficiently well to be able to supply the 
necessary income to maintain the house- 
hold. This the woman does and should 
ask of him. He has gallantly and gen- 
erously, or blindly, taken it for granted 
that she knows hers, and where she has 
been wisely and properly brought up she 
has known some of it in part, but in 
part only. One writer has said: “ The 
human animal feminine trusts that in- 
stinct will teach her how to rule a house 
and guide her young. The human animal 
masculine believes that Providence ar- 
ranges these things, and that scientific 
cookery, sanitation, and all that are the 
fad of a small school of cranks.” Provi- 
dence never has and supposedly never will 
arrange that a woman will understand 
what she terms good and bad luck in 
cooking until she has learned the princi- 
ples of the effect of heat and combina- 
tions, the reason why the fire acts so 
differently on different days, and how to 
govern an oven by rule as well as by habit. 

I am told that this question is asked 
again and again, “ Do you expect the girls 
to be architects?” Not at all. No such 
training is given them. But two things 
are expected. One, that the students of 
home economics will be able to read and 
interpret blue prints when presented to 
them by the selected architect, and to see 
the house, not as an unworkable problem 
in plane geometry, but a solid reality, a 
finished house with windows and doors 
and closets in the right places, a place 
for furniture in the rooms, and proper 
opportunity for the performing of the 
household tasks. The first lesson is to 
learn the house, not your house or my 
house or some one“else’s house, but house. 
When the student begins to realize that 
these problems are not petty but involve 
great truths, that they are not personal, 
but have to do with the civilizing, the up- 
lifting of the race, then house begins to 
hold a different relation than heretofore. 

The spiritual environment of man is 
composed of intellectual elements. These 
are, in the main, known as sciences, the 
sciences of the mind; as logic the sci- 
ence of thought, metaphysics the science 
of principles, esthetics the science of the 
sense of beauty, etc. These are theo- 
retical. Logic does not teach the man to 
think, esthetics will not teach him the 
glory of the sky and sea and rock if he 
does not see it. In the world of to-day, 
as of yesterday, “faith without works is 
dead.” To theorize, one must comprehend 
the practise: to practise one must first 
have theorized. The science is embodied 
in the art, the art in the science, if sci- 
ence is to know, and art is to do. These 
are practical sciences, but practical in 
what sense? In none until they are ap- 
plied. The science of life is to learn how 
to use and make the most of it, to learn 
how to live. College should give us a 
philosophy of life, and it should also 
show us how to be true to the theory we 
evolve. To learn house is to learn that 
it is the man’s duty to surround himself 
with wholesomeness and beauty, this is 
the theory—the science; the art teaches 
how it may be done. 

And then come the lessons in -the 
household industries — interest in which 
may only be awakened by a perception 
of the relation of cause and effect. When 
Mary first arrives in class and is asked 
what is cooking, she begins to reply, then 
stumbles, stutters, and fails to answer. 
Cooking — why, cooking is cooking, of 
course. All that is so commonplace. Why 
need I trouble about that? And Mary 
has to be reduced to a. condition of 
healthy ignorance, to learn that having 
made cake successfully at least twice, 
helped her mother cook dinner or supper 
a number of times, no more means a@ 
knowledge of the principles of cooking 
than one robin means a summer. By and 


by it dawns on Mary’s mind that she is 
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what she eats. That it is not enough to 
feed the family. New conditions of life 
impose the fitting of the food to the eater 
in very much the same manner as clothes 
are fitted to the body. It is necessary to 
know, understand, and to be able to apply 
the principles of nutrition, not alone to 
avoid waste of money, but to obtain the 
end sought for—the maximum of efficiency 
of the body. The health, strength, and 
capacity for work of each person depend 
principally upon his diet. If the food is 
insufficient, if it does not supply in kind 
or quantity the actual needs of the body, 
then the worker falls below his capacity 
either in quantity or quality of work. If 
it is excessive, the case may be even worse, 
for the diseases—mental, moral, and 
physical — of all classes are more or less 
directly traceable to their food. The 
different forms that excess of uric acid 
in the system can take have made of 
Carlsbad an American Mecca, and the 
diet blanks as familiar as they are. 

In the past, women have known far 
more about dress materials than they have 
about foodstuffs. They have learned rela- 
tive values through experience. They 
know wearing qualities sometimes. That 
they know artistic values, that they have 
an instinctive knowledge of the fitness of 
things, is certainly a matter for grave 
doubt after a season of peach-basket hats 
and the appearance of the sheath gown. 
Mary must learn the true meaning of the 
word decoration, that her room, her 
home, herself may be truly decorated, not 
desecrated by what she puts on it in color 
and design. The house, its architecture, 
its decoration, its use, its design; the 
house as a home, its purposes, its func- 
tion, its industries; the care and nutri- 
tion of its inmates, its management, the 
expending of its income, the saving of its 
resources, all this is what Mary has come 
to college to learn. = 

Horace Greeley once said, “Of all 
horned cattle, deliver me from the college 
graduate.” This was spoken at a time 
when educators lived in fear of the utili- 
tarian. Now the world demands that 
modern education shall aim for power, for 
efficiency, for the ability to do things 
most. needed, and we do no longer apol- 
ogize for introducing into the curriculum 
subjects about which the people ought to 
know. 

There are still too many who cling to 
the pre-evolutionary idea that no matter 
how a student eats, nor where he sleeps, 
nor what he wears, that a book and a 
class will make a scholar of him. Of all 
the needs of mankind to-day the. greatest 
is a knowledge of himself, of the means of 
making the best of himself and of serv- 
ing his fellowmen efficiently. This is 
what home economics means to do for 
Mary. It takes the factors and facts of 
her education and directly relates them 
to her fundamental needs of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, showing her how to use 
her education in best obtaining these, and 
what relation these bear to health, mind, 
and character. * 

During the past campaign one of the 
Presidential candidates was quoted as say- 
ing: “There has been a lowering of our 
ideals of life. The measure of success 
has been money, and the method by which 
the money has been acquired has not been 
considered. Hence the lowering of Amer- 
ican ideals has led to a debauching of 
society as well as to the corruption of 
politics. . . . The cure for the lowering of 
our ideals is to raise our ideals.” 

No one can refute these statements. 
There is a style of living in vogue in 
society to-day which in far too many 
cases has led and leads to moral, phys- 
ical, or material ruin. In this, women 
play no small part. This does not refer 
merely to those who in current English 
are known as “bridge fiends,” but this 
mode of reckless, extravagant, sensational, 
irresponsive living has crept into the 
homes of the backbone of the country—the 


’ tion in some of its many forms. 


middle class. For those who cinnot 
drive a motor-car at seventy-five mi! s an 
hour take to the loop-the-loop oy the 
bamboo-slide. Viewed from afar. the 
ideals of the American public «irely 
seem to be to do something faster jig. 
ger, harder, or louder than som 
else. 

If this be so, it is quite time 
these ideals were changed. This ‘s ob. 
vious. Now, it is an easy thing to say 
if the traction system is all wrong, c! ange 
it; if the ceiling is too low to «admit 
of proper ventilation, raise it. The 
problem lies in how to do it. To diagnose 
a ease is not to cure it. Tv admit a fault 
is not to overcome it. The ideals of the 
American public being at fault, how may 
these be changed, the standard raised so 
that a sane, wholesome mode of life may 
be re-established? The Presidential candi- 
date undoubtedly felt that adherence to 
his political doctrine would bring about 
the raising of ideals; those on the other 
side felt as confident that in the pur. 
suance of their policy lay the cure; 
while those interested in educational con- 
struction (the word is used advisedly) 
even more fervently believe and _ assert 
that the ideals of the American public 
may be raised only by means of educa- 
To begin 
with, an increase of physical and organic 
power is manifestly needed. The funda- 
mentals of this are proper nutrition and 
sanitary homes. But more is involved 
than the effect on the body of wholesome 
living and proper home environment in 
material things. It has to do with the 
philosophy and habits of life, of self-ac- 
tivity, the all-around development of an 
organism, a personality, which can make 
the best use of its surroundings. 

This is what the course of study in 
the home economics department should 
give, has given, if I may judge, io these 
young women before me. It has estab- 
lished a different standard of value in 
their minds and hearts. It has dignified 
homely tasks. It has first given a sci- 
entific foundation, then taught the appli- 
eation in the art of right living. 

The three great questions of life are: 
“Ts it right or wrong? Is it true or false? 
Is it beautiful or ugly?” These our 
education should help us to answer, and 
in so much as it fails it will! lack in 
reaching a proper physical or moral 
standard. When the-college gir! returns 
to her home, whether it be her parents’ 
or her own, her college training should 
have fitted her to answer these questions 
in relation to the fundamental needs of 
life, in food, clothing, and shelter. This 
education I believe the teachings of home 
economics to give. General culture not 
alone means the capacity to understand 
and appreciate, but to react on the re 
sources and problems of modern civiliza- 
tion, and these problems in the large mean 
the preservation of health, the promoting 
of physical vigor, and the material well 
being of the race. 

What has home economics done fot 
Mary? It has given her this general 
culture. It has sent her back to her home 
with a joy in returning to it, has made 
her capable, resourceful, and able to pe™ 
form her tasks with vigor and enjoyment. 
It has given her the ability to judge wi 
ly and to choose well. It has digi ified her 
conception of its daily labor. It as made 
her rejoice that she is a woman and het 
place is home. It has taught her how © 
eare for it, to enhance its beauty. to sv 
its resources, to develop its capacities 
Above and beyond all, it has shown her 
beauty, and given her that freedom whieh 
results in the truest, finest womanhoo 
It is quite, quite true that other cour 
of study may lead to the same result, bu! 
I claim that just as John learned the 
possibilities and beauty of the farm 0 the 
Agricultural College, so will Mary le" 
the possibilities and beauty of home in tl 
home economics department. 
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“THE SHADOW OF THE ANGEL'S WING” 


DRAWN BY C. CLYDE SQUIRES 








' THE PERILS OF THE DEEP. 


THE WITNESS 
Hupson: Has Jones a good memory? 
Jupson: No; he forgets to remember instead of re- 
membering to forget. 








THE SWEET SYMPATHY OF CHILDHOOD. 


“LOOK HERE, EMILY, THAT’S WHAT WE'VE GOT TO 
WEAR THIS SUMMER.” 


HOBBLE SWIMMING 
Stetta: Did Mabel go out beyond her depth? 
Betta: Mercy, no; she couldn’t go out one inch 
beyond her width. 


“ Wisu I was a poy!” 





SUFFRAGE CONVERSATION 





THis year there is one subject 
upon which every man not protected 
by total deafness or by residence in 
an inaccessible hermit cave must have 
an opinion—the question of woman’s 
suffrage. It is idle to attempt to 
escape it. No hostess can guarantee 
a dinner without it. Every man must 
go armed with apparatus for stem- 
ming the current of conversation, or 
must submit uncomplainingly to the 
deluge. Here are set down, in cli- 
mactical order of merit, remarks 
which may serve to change the 
subject. 

“Think of women as mounted 











policemen!” uttered with a loud 

guffaw, is useful chiefly in establishing the speaker’s 
intellectual status as below that on which the average 
woman cares to converse. It is therefore useful in 
changing the subject—but at the cost of a reputation. 

“Who will mind the baby while woman goes out to 
vote?” is of nearly the same low grade. The inevi- 
table reply: “The same person who minds the baby 
while she goes out to market, to the W. C. T. U. 
meeting, or to her afternoon bridge,” leaves the sit- 
uation pretty much where it started. 

“T frankly admit that I revolt at the thought of 
feminine government; it may be absurd, but I don’t 
want to be ruled by women,” is a trifle better, but 
not very much. It is uttered by a man whose 
present “rulers” are, perhaps, on trial for bribery, 
a man who is eating a dinner ordered by a woman, in 
a house furnished by a woman’s taste, surrounded by 
men and women of a woman’s choosing; he is proba- 
bly eating his dinner there instead of elsewhere be- 

cause another woman, 
his wife or mother, has 
decreed it, as she prac- 


tically decrees the for-" 


mation of his whole 
social cirele. When 
suffrage is off the carpet, 
they will discuss the 
plays which the men 
have gone to see at the 
women’s suggestion, the 
books which the women 
read first. Oh, there is 
endless controversy 
ahead for the man who 
“frankly admits that he 
doesn’t want to be ruled 
by women.” 

Swifter pause is given 
by the man who says: 
“Suffrage? I’m for it. 
Feminine rule? They 
rule us anyhow, dear 


boy. And I’m out of 
pocket by the agita- 
tion. My’ wife, to 
whose _ services the 
beneficent law entitles 
me, is a strong anti. 
She’s off at anti- 
suffrage meetings a 
quarter of her time. 1 
have to pay her fare to 
Albany and Washing- 
ton that she may pro- 
test against the possi- 
bility of enfranchise- 
ment, and may show 
the legislators that 
‘the best women’ don’t 
want to vote. We had 
te have a_ trained 
nurse for the children 
while she was away.” 
But safest, swiftest, 
and surest of all is the 
remark of the erudite 
gentleman who says, sono- 
rously: ‘“ Certainly 1 have 
no objection to women’s re- 
ceiving the ballot when 
they can get it. But I hope 
you realize, my dear mad- 
am, that no enlargement 
of the franchise has ever 
been won without resort 
to unconstitutional meth- 
ods. . ‘Take the Chartist 

movement of 1838—” 
“The Chartist move- 
ment of 1838,” slowly and 
pregnantly spoken, as 
though the speaker intend- 
ed to go on at the same 
deliberate pace through 
each of the intervening 
years, is warranted: to 
change the subject when- 
ever suffrage threatens to 
become a nuisance. No 
man should venture into 
feminine society during 
the present epidemic with- 
out this valuable conver- 

sationa) anti-toxin, 








THE SENTIMENTAL AGE: 
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Tue Enp or Cuapter I. 


BROGAN: WELL, Poor Pat’s BETTER OFF. 


PATS WIDOW; 


“Look at those men with pots 


Yes, ann I’M BETTER OFF: 


LITTLE ARAMINTA BECOMES TI 


A MODERN VERSION 
When Freedom from her mountain heigi 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She sought a rock to plant it on, 
But found “Use Blank’s Finulsion” t 


Down to the plain she fled in haste, 
But, lo! each fence and bar 
Bore “Buy Boone’s Whiskey,” “Try J 
“ Stork’s Infant Food,” and “ Ready’s 
“ Alas! the Art to Advertise, 
My country, ’tis of thee!” cried she; 
of paint 


fter me!” 


and od 


Gracious! they’re coming 4 


She fled—the “ad ”.men sti]! pursued, 
“Gee! what an ad she’d make!” th 

They followed her o’er hill and dale 
Till she took refuge, terri! 


Within the sky—and that is 
Safe (for a while) in up 

She tore the azure robe of ni 
And set the stars of glory 
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INVENTIONS 
BY A MARRIED MAN 

WHEN she obeys her instinct and 
tries to put your room in order, never 
oppose directly; it is better to avoid 
the appearance of evil by slamming 
things out of sight—into drawers, 
under books, anywhere—till the in- 
stinct is exhausted. It won’t last 
long except at spring cleaning, and 
this is like a hard frost—to be en- 
dured. A wise husband will pretend 
that the house is delightfully im- 
proved by the convulsion. 

She will sometimes ask for money. 

Don’t ask how much she wants. 
Look unhappy, and give her a little, 
at the same.time consulting your 
watch hastily, and escaping from further interference 
by leaving the house. 

Never tell what you had for lunch down-town. It 
creates unhappy comparisons with the home menu. 

Better say, “Ah! If I could only get a cold rice “OH, SAY, FELLERS! Git ON TO THE Mormon!” 
pudding like this at Sherry’s!” She will draw con- 
clusions at the same time she is flattered. ADDING INSULT TO INJURY 

As to cigars, occasionally bring home a box cost- First Hen: Stopped laying? 
ing a dollar. Speak of the necessity for economy, and Seconp HEN: Yes, they expect me to lift the mort 
carry the more expensive brands in your pocket. This gage for the auto that runs over us. 
is a simple bit of tact, and 
such little things make home 
happy. 

Never correct the children. 
Always refer them to their 
mother, saying, “I don’t 
have any success with chil- 
dren—she knows just how to 
manage them.” This is sim- 
ple and successful in all 


























cases, 
WILLING 
KNICKER: I want the 
grass cut. 
Weary WILLIE: Yes- 
sir; which blade? 


PINCHED 
First Frrerty: Get ar- 
rested? 
Seconp Frrerrty: Yes, a 
bluebottle caught me speed- 
ing without a-light. 

















EASY 
White: Have you any 
trouble in making both ends 
meet ? 
GREEN: Not a bit. The 
end of my money and the “AND WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO BE WHEN YOU GROW UP?!” 
end of the week always “WELL, AFTER I’VE BEEN A JUDGE FOR A WHILE TO PLEASE MOTHER, AN’ 
COMES THVICTIM OF A HOPELESS LOVE FOR GRANDPA’S OLD COLLEGE CHUM. come at the same time. AN ADMIRAL TO PLEASE FatuerR, I HOPE TO BE AN ENGINE DRIVER.” 
RSION _ TIME TABLE 
tain heigh . P atl TRAINS 


e air, , ouT oan 


on, 5 “i naee << 
ulsion” tire, | j oe 
haste, 

1 and coo 

“Try J@jes’s Paint,” 
* Ready’s Hpup.” 








ied she; 
; of paint 
ter me!” 
pursued, 
rake!” th 
d dale 

1, 


“MY WIFE’S GONE TO THE COUNTRY, HOORAY!” 
LEon arp FIRST WEEK. SECOND WEEK THIRD WEEK. FOURTH WEEK. 


LA . = 
5 WHY THEY WENT FRIGHTENED AWAY PREFERABLE 





Tue Venus of Milo explained. Fate: Did you knock at that apartment-house? AGENT: Don’t you want to own a home of your own? 
“TI sewed my arms off making clothes for my Opportunity: No, the foyer was so grand it seared Knicker: No, I’d rather own the home of some- 
summer vacation,” she cried. me off. body else. 
Thus we see the ancient substitute for 
nervous prostration. 


HUSHABY 


Awrv’ tired baby 
All-a-lone in bed. 
Muvver comin’, maybe, 
When I s’eep, she said. 
Wis’ I had my Teddy, 
Guess I suck my fum’— 
If the san’ man weady— 
Why he doesn’t come? 


Light goes “twinkle, twinkle,” 
“Lord, my soul to take” 
Nightie in a w’inkie— 
All my piggies ache. 
Now I. los’ my cover— 
Froat is gettin’ dry— 
Muvver, Muvver, Muvver! 
Put me hushaby. 


-Etuen M. Keir, WELL, I'LL BE JIGGERED! THERE'S ANOTHER FELLOW AHEAD OF ME! 
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Signed 


Silverware 


A great artist who 
paints a picture or 
carves a statue signs 
his name to his work 

It is an individual 
achievement and can 
never be duplicated. 


In the same way, a 
great manufacturer, 
producing 
work, signs his trade 
symbol On each piece. 


The trade symbol 
is his signature. 
attaches this signature 
he is 
responsible for the 
quality and character. 


Gorham Silverware 
is so signed. 
personal achievement. 
It is an_ individual 
roduct. 
not think of buyin 
great picture wit 
out looking 
painter's 


You should never 


artistic 


testify that 


You would 


for the 
Signature. 
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silverware unless 
is certified by the 
Gorhom trade-mark 


SMG 


STERLING 


Of leading jewelers 


only and everywhere. 


THE GORHAM¢2 


SILVERSMITHS 


NEW YORK 








GORHAM SILVER POLISH 
The best for cleaning silver 
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ORE en vogue than ever before are 
the smart and serviceable one-piece 
dresses of navy-blue silk serge, 
surah silk, or French serge. The silk is 
often combined with a contrasting color or 
trimmed with braiding or the new East 
Indian worsted hand embroidery. A gown 
of this sort will be found to be of the 
greatest possible comfort for the early fall 
shopping tours. The sense of security at 
the waist-line and the peace of mind as- 
sured by the possession of a simple all-in- 
one gown which can be slipped on at a 
moment’s notice are hard to estimate in 
dollars and cents. Only that woman who 
has once possessed such a frock and has 
acquired the one-piece-dress habit can 
really tell how undeniably comfortable 
and useful it is. 

The peasant bodice continues in popu- 
larity, although in a modified ‘form, with 
much of the former simplicity and se- 
verity relieved by the application of braid 
and embroidery trimming and the in- 
troduction of one-inch pleats or pin 
tucks across the tops of the shoulders and 
sleeves. Simulated jumper effects applied 
over the peasant bodice are another vari- 
ation. The waist-line is still raised slight- 
ly, and is usually finished with a narrow 
belt. placed upon the bodice. The long 
straight tunic, reaching almost to the bot- 
tom of the skirt, is a smart cut, both for 
the one-piece dress and the skirt of the 
tailored suit. 

The slashed skirt so much used in Paris 
throughout the summer promises to be one 
of the most effective cuts of the fall sea- 
son. In a modified form this slash ex- 
























CLOTH COAT FOR OUTING WEAR 








CLOAK OF REVERSIBLE WOOL SATIN 


tends only a trifle above the three-inch 
hem, revealing the shoe and instep. This 





riod, as are the wide revers 
and cutaway effects in tailored 
garments. It has undoubted- 
ly been introduced as a relief 
from the extremely tight 
skirt. Where the longer 
slash is used, extending 
from the hem of the skirt 
to the knee, or even to the 
waist-line, the skirt flies 
apart slightly as the wearer 
walks, revealing a pleated 
drop of silk or a contrasting 
shade of cloth. 

So long as the Directoire 
period continues to influence 
fashions we may expect to 
have with us the straight, 
narrow silhouette so much in 
vogue during the past winter. 
Although rumor says we may 
look for fuller skirts, smaller 
waist-lines, and long sleeves 
slightly puffed below the el- 
bow or finished with a frill 
over the hand, these are, as 
yet, only predictions which 
will probably not be fulfilled 
to any great extent for some 
time to come. 

The popular sleeve for 
early fall ends half-way be- 
tween the elbow and the 
wrist. It is finished with a 
five or six inch flaring cuff, 
slightly stiffened and set on 
to the close-fitting upper por- 
tion with a cording of the 
materia]. An under-sleeve of 
fine all-over lace or net, fin- 
ished with a frill of Valen- 
ciennes lace, forms a_ soft 
and becoming finish to a 
sleeve of this cut. 

Reversible wraps made of 
the new double-faced satins 
and heavy silk serges will be 
universally popular for eve- 
ning wear this fall and 
winter. These materials 
come in many unusual combi- 
nations of color, among them 
blue and turquoise, black and 
emerald green, violet and cor- 
onation red, purple and 
mauve, and solid black with 
a lining of one-half and one 
inch black and white stripes. 
These garments rely on the nature of the 
double-faced materials for trimming ef- 





is directly traceable to the Directoire pe- fects. They are, of course, unlined, the white pearl buttons adding novelty. 








euffs and collars being formed by turn- 
overs of the material, disclosing the con- 
trasting color of the under side. These 
wraps are fastened low in front with one 
fancy cord ornament, attached alike to 
the inner and ovter side, so that the man- 
tle may be worn either side out. 

A number of the heavier coats designed 
for automobiling and general utility wear 
are also of the reversible order. They are 
made of heavy double-faced worsteds, and 
are cut on rather straight narrow lines, 
the wide Directoire revers, round collars, 
and deep turn-back cuffs prevailing. 

The coat shown at the top of this 
page is designed especially for outing 
wear during the first cool days of autumn. 
It is particularly attractive when devel- 
oped in hunter’s green or scarlet broad- 
eloth, and trimmed about the shawl 
collar and cutaway fronts with narrow 
silk braid in black or a harmonizing 
shade. This coat fastens low in front 
with one button, and has a slanting pock- 
et on either side of the front. The 
sleeves, set in quite plainly, are 
finished with braid at the lower 
edge. 

The gown on this page is an 
excellent type’ of the serviceable 
one-piece dress for early fall wear. 
It is made of very dark-blue surah 
silk and is trimmed with white silk 
\\\ soutache braid stitched close to- 
gether in an all-over design. This 
braid forms the round yoke and 
trims the lower part of the sleeve, the 
belt, and the drop skirt. This original 
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DARK-BLUE SURAH; WHITE SOUTACHE BRAID 


treatment of the simple peasant bodice 
simulates the jumper effect, the blue and 
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NEW MODELS 



































HE coronation of King George V., 

with its formal court function and 

attending festivities, is to no small 
degree responsible for the riot of brilliant 
colors, rich fabrics, and East Indian hand 
embroideries which characterize the early 
fall fashions of the year of 1911. The 
whole world feminine read, with intense 
interest, the descriptions of the gorgeous 
costumes worn in London during the gay 
coronation season. Great authorities on 
matters sartorial declare that the present 
vocue for vivid colors and the striking 
combinations of two entirely different ma- 
terials are undoubtedly influenced by the 
gorgeous court robes designed for the his- 
toric event by the greatest dressmakers 
of Paris and London. 

Following as it does a season when 
black and white were the most popular 
colors, the advent of such brilliant hues 
as coronation red, royal blue, emerald 
green, royal purple, turquoise and golden 
yellow naturally awakens no small de- 
gree of interest. In the heart of every 
woman dwells a love of gorgeous colors, 
a trait sometimes described by caustic 
man as an inheritance from pagan an- 
cestry. Its very becomingness should 
make the lovely new coronation red— 
rich and dark, deeper even than the 
American Beauty shade—one of the most 
popular of fall colors. 

Combining two different materials of 
strongly .contrasting color in a single 
gown is one of the new tendencies that is 
steadily increasing in popularity. In 
Paris it is not unusual to see a gown of 
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WHITE VOILE GOWN WITH BLACK AND PINK 


navy-blue messaline or silk serge made 
over an underskirt of white cloth, the 
slashed tunie of dark blue reaching to 
Within four or five inches of the hem of 





CAPE TO BE WORN WITH BLUE FOULARD GOWN 


the white drop. The bodice often consists 
of a white blouse, worn beneath a bolero 
of the darker hue, or the foundation of 
white cloth may be cut on peasant lines 
with the applied jumper effect carried 
out in the dark-blue silk. 

Street suits of dark-blue French serge, 
with the round collar, revers, and cuffs 
of coronation red, are among the smart- 
est of the new tailored models. Many of 
the new surah silk one-piece dresses of 
some dark solid color are brightened by 
a touch of this fashionable shade. 

Rich fabrics in strong East Indian 
colorings will be extremely good this 
fall, and many of the newest models now 
on display at the smart shops are devel- 
oped of materials in these novel shades. 
Worsted hand embroidery in gorgeous col- 
ors and panels or motifs of solid Indian 
beadwork trim many of the new serge 
gowns and separate chiffon waists. This 
worsted embroidery also trims the col- 
lar, revers, and cuffs of many of the new 
tailored suits, lending a decidedly new 
note quite characteristic of the present 
season. The Oriental embroidery works up 
quickly, and there is already quite a fad 
for it among women who delight in adding 
to a gown some bit of hand-work which 
they themselves have designed and executed. 

During the early fall months simple 
dresses of surah silk in the season’s rich 
colorings,- with additional wraps on the 
bolero order, will be unusually good. These 
bolero wraps are one of the welcome inno- 
vations of the season, and all who have 
seen these new three-piece garments have 
voted them one of the most elegant and 
useful features of the new season’s styles. 

At the top of this page is shown one 
of the new bolero capes of dark - blue 
surah silk, designed to be worn over a 
one-piece gown of the same material. 
The cape is sleeveless and is laid in a 
graduated box-pleat on each shoulder, 
terminating in a fancy braid ornament in 
the center front and back. The tops of 
the sleeves and bodice of the gown, as 
well as the rest of the bolero, are of navy 
blue and white spotted foulard. The 
round collar is of embroidered batiste 
edged with real Irish lace. 

The gown with whieh this wrap is 
worn is illustrated below. It is a par- 
ticularly graceful model with a pointed 
tunic of plain navy-blue surah silk ex- 
tending up on to the left side of the bod- 
ice in both front and back. The waist of 
spotted foulard, cut on peasant lines, has 
a square yoke and high collar of em- 
broidered white filet net. Bands of real 


Irish crochet outline the yoke, a medallion 
of the same lace decorating the front. 





The three-quarter sleeves, close-fitting 
to the elbow, are finished with a five-inch 
flaring cuff of the plain surah silk. This 
euff is distended by means of soft boning 
to insure the flare, this type of sleeve 
being among the most popular of the 
many new models shown for the autumn. 

The tunic, cut with the new pointed 
outline, is slashed to the knees, reveal- 
ing the underskirt of spotted foulard. A 
band of navy-blue velvet drapes across 
the bust at the top of the tunic, and a 
straight band of velvet finishes the foun- 
dation skirt. 

White voile of the finest texture is the 
material used for the dinner gown de- 
signed for informal wear during the early 
fall. The tops of the peasant sleeve and 
bodice are laid in groups of fine pin 
tucks, a band of one-inch Irish insertion 
extending almost the entire length of the 
sleeve from shoulder to elbow. The collar- 
less yoke is made of black chiffon finished 
at the neck with a fine cording of white 
silk amd embroidered French knots. The 
voile is hand scalloped about the edge of 
the yoke and trimmed with hand-em- 
broidered dots. Bands of Irish crochet 
are set in across the front of the bodice, 
this same lace joining bodice and skirt, 
outlining the black chiffon cuff and finish- 
ing the top of the fifteen-inch tucked 
flounce. Hand-embroidered dots decorate 
the skirt above the hem and flounce. A 
distinctive note is gained by the intro- 
duction of Helen pink chiffon beneath the 
lower part of the bodice and cuff. The 
new way of cutting the kimono sleeve is 
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BLUE SURAH OVER BLUE AND WHITE FOULARD 


shown in this gown. There is an under- 
arm form cut out at the top, the under of 
the sleeve being hollowed out to fit it. 




































Start Them 
To School 


After the vacation rest, 
school children should quick- 
ly settle down to the task of 
learning. 


Do your part! 
Parental responsibility does 


not end by sending them to 
school. “The child must be 


equipped with mind and 
body at their best. 


And here the right food 
plays its part. 








Growing children need en- 
ergy; the right kind and lots 
of it. And energy comes 
from well - nourished nerves 
and brain. 


Grape-Nuts 


—a food made from the field 
grains, contains Phosphate 
of Potash (grown in the 
grains) which directly acts 
with other food to build 


brain and nerves. 


Statistics prove that much 
of the “ backwardness"’ of 
some children is due to faulty 
nourishment. 


A morning dish of Grape- 
Nuts and cream is good alike 
for the bright scholar and the 
backward pupil. The latter 
needs the nutrition; the for- 
mer will progress in sounder 


physical health because of it. 


“There's a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 











Gown, Courtesy Bergdorf & Goodman, N. Y. 


Every Curve and 
Swell of Your Figure 


is reproduced with looking - glass 
fidelity by Pneu-Form —the 
PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM. 
Simply inflate the Form under the 
lining and before you stands YOU. 


“Pheu Form 


turns dressmaking agony into child’s 
play. You can fit yourself. No 
more standing until you feel ‘ ready 
to drop.” No more dressing and 
undressing until your “‘ head aches.” 
At home or at your dressmaker’s, 
the Form impersonates you, while 
you sit comfortably and look on. 


‘Pheu Form 


when not in use, may be 
deflated and packed in the 
box base (size 12x14x4 
inches). Pneu-Form serves 
for any number of persons 
by merely changing the 
waist lining. 





Not sold in stores. 
Call and see demonstra- 
tion, or write for Fashion 
Book F-35, ‘‘ What to 
Wear and How to Make 
It.” To be had only of the 


PNEU FORM COMPANY 
557 Fifth Ave. (near 46th St.) 
NEW YORK 
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AUTUMN STREET SUITS 



































EW tailored suit models for autumn 
Nive are already being given serious 

consideration by women who delight 
in acquiring their street suits early each 
season. Satisfaction is expressed gen- 
erally over the fact that suit jackets will 
again be cut on the semi-fitted straight 
lines of the season just passed. Women 
realize the becomingness and youthful- 
ness of the “slender silhouette,” the 
short coats, short-waisted effects, the 
rather narrow skirts, and it would require 
much persuasion to induce them to give 
them up. 

The length of the new suit jacket is 
about twenty-eight inches, although some 
of the newest models show an even shorter 
coat than this. The Empire effect, or 
high waist-line, is much in evidence, al- 
though this is usually confined to the 
back of the coat only, the fronts showing 
the straight, double-breasted cut or the 
popular cut-away line at each side. The 
rather deep round collar, merging into 
long, narrow revers in front, is seen on 
many of the new models, although the 
round collar and deep Directoire revers 
are equally good, especially on the more 
elaborate suits. Sleeves are set plainly 
into the armhole in tailored style. They 
flare slightly toward the wrist, and finish 
in many cases with a wide five or six 
inch turn-back Directoire cuff. 

The tendency to combine two materials, 
one a.striped or checked effect and the 


‘other a solid color, in one tailored suit, 


is among the newest features of the fall 
styles, and is capable of many unusual 





WALKING SUIT WITH DIVIDED SKIRT 


variations. In some cases the jacket and 
long straight tunic, reaching to within 





six or eight inches of the bottom of the 











BOLERO OF CHANGEABLE TAFFETA 


skirt, are of the plain material. _ The 
round collar, wide Directoire revers, 
patch pockets, turn-back cuffs, and drop- 
skirt are fashioned of a hair-line stripe 
or check material in shades harmonizing 
with the solid color. The tunic is often 
slashed on the left side of the front panel, 
anywhere from six to ten inches, reveal- 
ing the striped material beneath. 

As to materials—there is one decision 
we may arrive at with the perfect as- 
surance that Paris would give it her com- 
plete endorsement and sanction—that is 
the choice of very dark blue French serge 
for a tailored suit. From year to year 
this blue-black shade is used for the very 
smartest of the Paris model suits, and, 
after all; “he who runs may read,” no 
other shade has the same air of quiet 
elegance and refinement as this. It com- 
bines well with any color that may be 
used for facing the revers and cuffs, every 
known color used in millinery harmonizes 
with it, and the Irish-trimmed jabots, 
high collars, and side ruffs so popular 
with well-dressed women everywhere ap- 
pear unusually white and chic when worn 
with a suit of this shade. 

Fancy cheviots, mannish worsteds, 
Scotch mixtures, and reversible effects 
also promise to be unusually popular this 
year, especially so for strictly tailored 
models and for misses’ and children’s 
wear. 

The waists to be worn with these tai- 
lored suits this fall, both in design and 
trimming effects, are influenced by the 
East Indian note so much in evidence 
since the coronation. They are made of 
chiffon, voile, and crépe de Chine in the 
suit shades, and are embroidered with 
the new worsted embroidery and striking 
bead-work trimming, which are decidedly 
Hindu in character and coloring. This 
will make most attractive home work for 
women who delight in fashioning their 
own blouses and adding individual touch- 
es of hand-work to them. 

Many of the newest blouses are formed 
of two thicknesses of chiffon of contrast- 
ing shades. One stunning model, designed 
for wear with a dark navy-blue tailored 
suit, has a peasant bodice of coronation- 
red chiffon over finely embroidered all- 
over net. The round neck is collarless, 
and is finished with a narrow motif done 
in worsted embroidery in the bright tur- 
ban colors and Indian beads in the same 
shades. A bib effect of navy-blue chiffon, 
cut pointed in the center front and back, 
is applied over the red chiffon, the edge 
finished with worsted in an over-and-over 
stitch. This bib forms the whole lower 
portion of the bodice, the point extend- 


ing almost to the neck in front and ba:k, 
The three-quarter-length sleeves are ‘in- 
ished with a double five-inch flare cufi 
the navy-blue chiffon. 

Waists of the jumper type are also 
usually popular models this fall, the n.w- 
est of them being formed of two diffe: 
shades of chiffon. The lighter shi: Je 
forms the peasant-waist foundation, 
the dark shade the jumper. In most exces 
the neck is cut low and round, and, 
desired, a yoke and collar of all-over |. ce 
may be worn with the waist. On th <e 
again the popular sleeve is the th:.- 
quarter length, finished with a flaring 
double cuff five or six inches wide. e 
top of the cuff just reaches the elbow. 

The bolero jacket illustrated at the 
of this page is fashioned of a soft-iin- 
ished rose and blue changeable tafi 
It is cut to just reach the high wa < 
line, and is held in place with str 
across the front. This may be don:ed 
with any dress of a soft, fluffy type, quite 
transforming it at a moment’s notice. 

The suit illustrated in the lower le/t- 
hand corner, is one of the popular 
vided skirt models, designed especially | 
walking, golf, or mountain-climbing. It 
is made of navy-blue rough cheviot com- 
bined with Scotch plaid worsted in two 
shades or green and blue. 

The Dutch blue pongee coat is an at- 
tractive model, particularly practical as 
an auto or driving coat. The new deep 
sailor collar and Directoire cuffs are 
of all-over embroidered natural - colored 
pongee. The wide revers, which may be 
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DUTCH BLUE PONGEE DRIVING COAT 


closed across the chest in cool weather, 
and the deep patch pockets are unusu.!!) 
good features for a coat of this nature 
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GOWNS AND COATS 
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x. ONG top-coats, following in every line 
= and detail the latest of fashion’s 
1 of edicts, promise to be much worn dur- 
ing the fall and approaching winter sea- 
a son. These outer wraps have reached an 
a unprecedented degree of perfection in 
* style and finish this year, and will be 
" found more than practical for wear dur- 
d ing the first cool days over the many one- 
" piece dresses which have graced the sum- 
: mer and early fall wardrobe. 
= Time was when a top-coat was merely 
~ donned for stormy weather, and in those 
days attention was centered on the prac- 
g ticability of the material rather than on 
° the style, cut, or finish of the garment. 4A. == 
At the present time, however, motoring aL a hig 
P has clevated this garment to a position i 
sal of the highest importance in a woman’s 
‘ wardrobe. } 
bd Like the suit jackets, these new fall ( 
i coats are cut on straight, slender lines. ‘ 
d The round or deeply pointed collar in the 
. back, supplemented either by narrow 
shaw! revers or by the wide Directoire 
ve revers in front is the rule. The sleeves 
' are inclined to be slightly larger at the 
pl wrist, and are finished with wide turn- 
It back cuffs. Although the front closing 
n- is low on the left side, the fall coats lap 
” over higher in front than the spring and 
summer models. Many of the new coats 
* are finished off with wide belts across the 


back only, while some show the Empire 
effect in the back either in the seaming 
or the trimming. 

The double-faced materials are among 
the most popular fabrics, the reverse side 





BOLERO FOR AN 





EVENING GOWN 






and striped serges in some one of the 
many new suit shades are almost equal- 
ly popular. 

The long coat is usually worn with 
the one-piece dress. The “ citoyenne” 
style is among the newest modes for the 
semi-dressy type of gown designed for 
afternoon or informal evening wear. This 
calls for a rather simple bodice on the 
peasant order, three-quarter-length sleeves, 
wide pleated side ruffle, and a frill or 
peplum extending three or four inches 
below the raised waist-line. It is most 
imperative that the waist-line be high in 
this case, although it may be finished 
with a silk cord knotted on the left side, 
or with a two-inch belt, closed in the cen- 
ter front beneath an ornament of the ma- 
terial or a fancy buckle. 

Surah silk and soft-finished taffeta are 
again meeting with popular favor. These 
silks have unusual wearing qualities, and 
are at the same time light in weight and 
particularly adaptable to the season’s 
styles. Silk serge is also a popular fabric, 
while voiles and henrietta cloth are much 
in evidence for semi-dressy one-piece 
gowns. Printed chiffons combined with 
soft messalines are used for some of the 
handsome new models of a _ distinctly 
dressy type. Brilliant colors, and unu- 
sually rich bejeweled trimmings will be 
quite the vogue throughout the entire 
winter. Dull, burnt shades and quiet 
effects have apparently had their day, and 
no gown is considered quite perfect with- 
out at least an overdrapery or an under- 
lay of some one of the gorgeous strong 
colors associated with the coronation 
festivities. 

Fancy boleros fashioned of soft-fin- 
ished changeable taffeta are among the 
popular dress accessories for the autumn 
and winter. They are designed to be worn 
over a separate blouse of all-over lace or 
chiffon, and so completely do they trans- 
form a waist or a simple marquisette or 
net gown that few women will be without 
one or two of them. In some cases they 
are cut close fitting at the back, and are 
held ‘in place with straps of the silk 
across the bust. Ornamental bows and 
buckles trim these straps, hiding the 
closing. Again they have the wide Di- 
rectoire revers in front, and are cut to 
reach to an inch or two above the waist- 

BROWN SILK WITH BROWN AND GREEN line. In many cases separate deep turn- 

: back Directoire cuffs of the same material 
being used as a trimming for collar, re- are attached to the blouse at the elbow. 
vers, cuffs, and pockets. Scotch mixtures Again a separate, crushed girdle of the 
are also very good, and the heavy cheviots silk encircles the waist, knotting at the 
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left side with long fringed ends. These 
attractive little dress accessories should 
prove a great boon to the woman who 
has several summer frocks she wishes to 
change somewhat, and wear dwing the 
fall evenings. 


The bolero illustrated at the top of this 


page is made of soft taffeta in the won- 
derful new shade called coronation red. 
Two straps finished with small gold 
buckles and bows extend across the bust. 
The crushed girdle of the silk is not at- 
tached to the bolero. It knots at the lett 
side, finishing in fringed ends. 

The gown of golden-brown silk ecash- 
mere shown in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner is cut on simple peasant lines, the 
fronts crossing in surplice style. The V- 
shaped yoke and undersleeves are of white 
chiffon embroidered in the new worsted 
embroidery in bright shades, ochre pre- 
dominating. Indian-red beads used with 
this hand embroidery accentuate the 
Hindu note which is characteristic of this 
new trimming. The skirt is slashed from 
waist to hem on each hip and in the cen- 
ter front to the depth of eight inches, re- 
vealing a pleated drop skirt of black mes- 
saline. The girdle and little vest are 
green, the braid trimming of a deep shade 
of brown. 

The top-coat is made of dark navy- 
blue serge of a rather heavy quality. The 
jumper effect is a novel cut for a top 
coat, ‘the shoulder and cuff trimming 
being of plaid heavy silk, or woolen 
serge. At the back the cloth is cut down 
in a deep U-shape and filled in with the 





LONG CLOAK OF CLOTH AND STRIPED SILK 


silk, leaving only a band of the cloth 
over the shoulder. A panel of the silk 
shows in the back of the skirt. 











It is now 
customary at 
afternoon teas 
and luncheons 
to serve 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 





































as the crowning 
touch — with 

tea or \ 

chocolate. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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Always specify 
** Kleinert’s’’ to 
your Dressmaker. 


MA WS 


’ 
OU don’t throw 
. ’ 
away Kleinert’s 
nae 
Dress Shields. 
They can be washed again and 
again in Aot water (necessary to 
destroy germs and odor) and 
ironed back to their original 
freshness. This is possible on/y 
with Kleinert'’s. 
This feature alone has won thousands 
of loyal friends for the house of 
Kleinert during the past nearly thirty 
years. 
There is a Kleinert shape and size for 
your every need and Kleinert’s are 
sold in every city, town and village, 


Let us send you our free 
Dress Shield Book ‘‘Z.’’ 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 


721-723-725-727 Broadway, 
New York. 


If the name “‘Kleinert’’ is not on the shield it 
isn’t a Kleinert —The Guaranteed Shield. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 






































Notz.— When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, including street, city, and State, |: 
Remittances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of st 


written. In all cases money must accompany order. 
Patterns see pattern advertisement. 


LTHOUGH fashion letters from 
A batis state that the narrow skirt 
and “slender silhouette” effect are 

still the prevailing style, yet the new 
skirt models are beginning to show pleats. 
This will be a retief to the average woman 
who has declaimed in vigorous tones of 
protest against the unpleasant narrow- 
ness of the summer dresses. 

The new skirts are mtich more grace- 
ful than those we are discarding. 
Two very good conservative niodels 
are shown here. Skirt No. 413 has 
a pretty hip yoke of pin-tucks, and 
three narrow pleats down 
each side of the back. 
The front gore and the 
back are plain panels, 
the back one being 
seamed to the sides under 
the group of pleats. A 
stitched band of the cloth 
covers the joining of the 
yoke and the side gore. 

Such a skirt is easy to 
fit. ‘The curve over the 
hips may be adjusted at 
the seams at each side of 
the front and back pan- 
els, and also in the little 
tucks. These may be 
basted and then, when 
the skirt is tried on, any 
superfluous material may 
be drawn under the tucks 
and they may be stitched 
over to hold it in. 

The other skirt, No. 
414, has three pleats at 


preferred, these 1 
may be simply tu 
back and trimmed. 
jacket is caught tog: 
under the arms by 
bon bows. 

The blouse, No. 
shows the new met} 
of finishing the 
line —by bringing 
outer blouse down 
the top of the skirt, 
The blouse has 
kimono cut, but it 
a novel feature in 
introduction of 
under-arm form of 
old-time waist, 
gives more freedom 
movement and 
smoother set to 
sleeve. Three tucks 
the shoulder give a pr. 
fullness over the } 
The fullness is gath 
in at the lower edge :; 
caught by a band 
trimming or two lit 
narrow rows of braid. 

Such a model is pay- 
ticularly helpful in m: 
ing use of a last yi 
waist. An overblouse 
marquisette to match 
new cloth suit may 
put over any lac 

silk blouse of last season, thius 
giving the effect of a new waist. 
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Heavy lace or eyelet embroidery is effect- 
































cach side of the front, ive under the transparent overblouse, or no 
cauges by 4 ay, Ta ; flowered ribbon or a flower border on the ba 
strap forms a convenient little lining material gives an added charm. ‘ 
pocket if desired. At the back 
there is a box-pleat four inches wide. with - 
SIMPLE DRESSING JACKET. 
Cut Pattem No. 715. 
One size only. Price, 15 cents. 
NOVEL ETON JACKET. 
Cut Pattern No. 229. 
Sizes, small and medium. Price, 25 cents. 
two side-pleats at each side, each one and 
a half inches wide. These two skirts re- 
tain the straight lines and narrow effect 
without any inconvenience in walking. 
The pleats must be pressed very flat,- 
using dampened cloths over them and 
ANNOUNCES beavy irene i the skirt is made at home. 
that on request we will Pipes of — —s have the slightly 
d ourFallandWinter high waist-line, carrying out the fashion- 
send you 4 able effect of the large waist, slim hips, 
Catalog, free and postpaid. and generally straight outline. 
Over 1000 fine pictures of As to jackets for autumn and winter, t 
still finer merchandise. all authorities say that they are to be 
: short. Etons are to be worn, though 
A valuable book, for refer- they should be avoided by stout women. ~ 
ence or for ordering goods; Hip- length coats will be most popular, ra 
you should get one. usually rather loose, sometimes semi-fitted. ba 
The two coat models shown here illus- 
We never seemable to print trate these points. The Eton jacket, rf 
enoughtomeetallrequests, No. 229, is a pretty style for a young pe 
s0 write us TODAY: girl. It reaches to one and a half inches th 
"Send Catalog No. 33." below the normal waist-line. At the back ba 
it has the same two seams as in the od 
JOHN WANAMAKER front, these ending in the armhole, te 
N York Little pockets with buttoned flaps are set 
_ Sue into the front seams. The sleeve is three- ay 
quarters length, and the collar is a round sii 
flat one. Three little buttons trim the Re 
The Best Buttons To Buy center back across the lower edge, one and th 
Smooth, bright and pearly buttons—smooth a half inches up, as on the pocket flaps ge 
holes, all styles. You can buy and The seams at each side of the back are lo 
match by name, Ask dealer for open a little way, like the front ones. T 
ow & Coat No. 230 is loose, and the back is wi 
i md drawn in slightly by the belt, which is th 
5 =~ caught at each side under a square buckle. tT 
ar i > The collar and cuffs are trimmed with to 
| velvet or moiré silk. gr 
Pattern No. 715 is a simply made er 
dressing jacket. It is cut from two pr 
lengths of wash silk, seamed down the ba 
back from the neck. An inverted box- 
pS «ices aw mh as a SLR pleat, covering the seam, gives fullness ey 
Rheumatic Pains *CUiN¢ Fre" OVERBLOUSE OF NOVEL CUT. in the center. On each shoulder the silk st 
Sion, anal be] nego bine or is slit to the depth of a few inches and m 
AB large. Price, 15 cents. e : ri . Th hole de 
the TUCKED SKIRT. a fan-pleating is set _in. e who 
Cut Patlern No. 414. jacket may be lined with another color fl 
Ca 


Sizes, small, medium, and large: Price, 25 cent. 


silk or the revers at the front only. Or, if 
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LEATHER ACCESSORIES 


BY LYDIA LE BARON 





WALKER 






































EATHER accessories 
Ry are useful and they 
smack of luxury, two 
f, characteristics which 


j unfailing charm. Com- 
x monplace articles when 
developed in leather 
assume a certain dig- 


nity, while bandsome ones _ invariably 







rors, ecard-cases and change purses are 
preferred. As for smelling salts, they are 
seldom required, except by elderly ladies. 
Nowadays women are supposed to be 
healthy. Fainting is passé. It is more 
sensible to carry a new hair-pin box, a pin- 
cushion, or safety-pin case. These now 
come especially for hand-bags. They 
cost but a trifle, and are really useful. 
There is a fancy now for putting fit- 
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TOURISTS’ PURSES, TRAVELING CASE, KEY HOLDER, ETC. 


prove serviceable. The latest displays 
show seasonable novelties. 

The striking feature about bags just 
now is their length. The long leather 
bags of the fairy folk have apparently ma- 
terialized. They are not crammed with 


tings outside the bag under the closely 
fitted flap. It is a good idea for it leaves 
the inside unincumbered. Then it is so 
handy just to lift the flap and peep into 
the mirror and see if your hat is, on 
straight or your veil secure. With care 

you may even give a 

















covert dab with the 
powder-puff without at- 
tracting much attention. 

There is a craze for 
bags of fancy materials, 
velvet, tapestry, Chi- 
nese embroidery, and 
wonderful creations of 
rich handwork, gold 
thread, and lace. Velvet 
was too wintry looking 
to prevail in spring and 
summer, but in the fall 
it will be much in evi- 
dence. Bright leathers 
and those in the palest 
hues in Suéde finish are 
made into bags to match 
gowns. This is the 











VANITY CASE, COMPARTMENT BAG, AND FLAP BAG 


gold to-day, that is, not when purchased, 
nor are they guarded by witches, but the 
bags themselves are here. I:aagine a bag 
a foot or more in length and not over six 
inches wide, hanging from heavy silken 
cords nearly a foot ard a half long, and 
these tipped with tassels. Such is the new 
bag, the novelty illustrated. Notice the 
odd frame. Long as the bag is, the con- 
tents are perfectly accessible. 

While this style is the piéce de résist- 
ance among bags there are many other de- 
sirable shapes somewhat less pronounced. 
Round bags are extremely modish and all 
the elongated styles. Something alto- 
gether different is the flat bag, rather 
longer than wide, having square corners. 
The noticeable feature is the large flap 
which buttons down on one side. One of 
the latest bags has seven compartments. 
The systematie woman will tind this quite 
to her taste. In fact, all of us who have 
froped frantically in the depths of a 
crowded bag for some lost trinket will ap- 
Preciate the possibilities for order such a 
bag affords, ; 

While fitted bags are as poptlar as 
ever, fittings have undergone changes. In- 
stead of metal, leather is used in every 
possible place. The vinaigrette and pow- 
a have given place to lighter and 

ter _Secessories. Leather envelope 
cases with fluffy puffs of eiderdown, mir- 





acme of style. Bead 
bags come in the most 
advanced shapes. They 
look extremely well with light dresses. 

When starting out to make calls, carry 
your card-case in a bag. There are ap- 
propriate ones for all occasions, and it 
is no longer au fait to carry the case in 
the hand. Vanity cases like the one il- 
dustrated are a compromise between a 


hand-bag and a card-case. ‘they are de- 
lightfully compact and complete, and are 
proper for all functions where cards are 
required. Cordeliére bags are also .suit- 
able, and they are most popular styles. 

The day of the pocketbook is past. Even 
the once popular combination purse and 
card-case has gone. The only purses in 
style to-day are change and _ tourists’ 
purses. The former range from tiny ones 
to slip in the glove to larger ones like the 
flat purse shown. This is the new shape 
for women. Sotiething that resembles a 
purse is a leather case for keys. ‘They 
are fastened to 
the straps and 
tucked into a 
pocket. This 
flat case obvi- 
ates the neces- 
sity of carrying 
a ring bulging 
with jangling 
keys. The tick- 
et-holder is use- 
ful wherever 
there are trol- 
leys. The tick- 
ets unfold in an 
odd but handy 
way. 

Tourists’ 
purses tempt 
one to travel. 
They ‘offer a so- 
lution of the 
puzzling prob- 
lem of how to 
eare for foreign 
money, that 
béte noire of the inexperienced. There 
are enough places in the coin purse or 
marked pockets in the wallet to keep 
coins of different countries separate. The 
embarrassment of trying to pass French 
frances in Germany or English sovereigns 
in Austria is avoided. 

Whether at home or abroad 
woman needs «a good belt. Two new mod- 
els stand out as distinctive. One is of 
black Suéde, overspread with a cobweb of 





























CORDELIERE BAG 


every 





























FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH FRAME 


dull gold threads. The other is of alternate 
squares of patent leather and moiré rib- 
bon. The ribbon is easily detached, and 
one of another color substituted. The 

thrifty French thus make 














one belt appear as if espe- 
cially designed for each gown. 

There is nothing like famil- 
iar faces to make one feel at 
home in a _ strange land. 
Travelers appreciate this, and 
many photographs find their 
way into crowded suit cases. 
What is called a family frame 
has just appeared. Five 
frames are adjusted about a 
large central frame. 

Leather is the favorite ma- 
terial for all tourists’ arti- 
eles. It neither breaks nor 
creases, is rich looking, and 
requires no care. The new 
travelers’ case now includes a 
flat brush, yet it is hardly 
more than half an inch thick. 
Leather watch chains are 





especially good for travelers. 
A writing-case has a pocket 











holding a quire of paper with 
envelopes. 






































ORevillon 
Freres 
urs 


FOUNDED 17235 


OU can be sure 
of the genuineness 
and high quality 
of the furs you buy if you 


see that they have this 
label. 





ORevillon Freres 






Revillon Furs are made 
by the largest and oldest 
fur house in the world, 
with establishments in 
Paris, London, Leipzig, 
New York and other 
large cities; also 125 
Trading Posts for the 
collection of raw furs in 
every country where furs 
are produced. The best 
dealers in the country 
keep Revillon Furs. 


Send postal for Revillon Library, a set 
of four little books with the following titles : 


Fur Trapping in the North 

The Oldest Fur House in the World 
How to Select and Care for Furs 
Furs from Earliest Times 


We send books postpaid and give you 
the name of the nearest dealer who sells 
Revillon Furs. Address Dept. D. 


REVILLON FRERES 
19 West 34th Street, New York 
Paris London 


— 

















HE housewife of to-day 
must practise econ- 
= omy. Whether the in- 
x crease in the price of 
lal food is due to the al- 
gy leged revision of the 
tariff or the over-pro- 
duction of gold is of 
no moment to the 
woman who finds herself face to face with 
the problem of how to make two dollars 
go as far as one used to go. The question 
is how to live as well as possible for a 
moderate sum of money. 

Prices of food seem to soar daily, and 
even the once cheap cuts of meat are no 
longer to be had reasonably. We now pay 
as much for these inferior cuts as we 
paid for the finest chops, steaks, and 
roasts five years ago. ‘The majority of 
families in moderate circumstances must 
purchase the inexpensive pieces of meat 
and depend upon the ability of their 
cooks to render them attractive. The ap- 
petizing and gastric values of these dish- 
es depend upon the seasoning and proper 
care in the cooking. 

The cheap cuts of beef are taken from 
the chuck, rump, round, and flank. One 
can get excellent pot-roasts, stews, and 
steaks from these cuts if a little extra 
care is given to their preparation. For 
from twelve to eighteen cents a pound 
these cuts may be bought in most cities 
and towns. 

As the cold weather arrive. it is de- 
sirable to serve quite a substantial meat 
dish for the dinner, in spite of what veg- 
etarians tell us. The lighter dishes are 
all very well in the summer, but the ma- 
jority of people require more of the fuel- 
producing viands when winter comes. 
Even in families who serve meat infre- 
quently it is well to know ways of mak- 











Sunday, August 20 


BREAKFAST 
Peaches; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; roast chicken; 


mashed potatoes; pease. Raspberry ice. 
SUPPER 
Clam bouillon: sauté mushrooms; tomato 
salad; pineapple; sponge-cake ; chocolate. 
Monday, August 21 
BREAKFAST 
codfish balls; 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding; olive and potato 
lemon jelly; gingerbread; tea. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup; lamb chops; potatoes au 
gratin; beets; lettuce salad. Custard pie. 
Tuesday, August 22 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Peppers stuffed with rice and cheese; bis- 
cuits; sliced peaches; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken soup; roast veal; 
creamed carrots; escarole salad. 
melon. 
Wednesday, August 23 
BREAKFAST 
— eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
sliced tomatoes ; 
DINNER 
Lettuce soup: roast ham; stuffed potatoes; 
corn. - Orange sher a 


Plums ; rolls; coffee. 


salad ; 


* Cereal ; 


fried tomatoes ; 
Water- 


Muskmelon ; 


Panfish ; jelly cake; tea. 


Thursday, August 24 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; corn omelette; rolls; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 

Cold ham; cucumber salad; French pan- 
cakes; tea. 

DINNER 
Roast lamb; pease; eggplant; celery salad. 


Pineapple pudding. 
Friday, August 25 
BREAKFAST 
halibut ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Clam fritters; potato — 
cake ; 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassee ; boiled rice; string-beans; 
cauliflower salad. Cottage pudding. 
Saturday, August 26 


Stewed prunes; Graham gems; 


huckleberries ; 


BREAKFAST 
Peaches; minced ham on toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed tomatoes; fried celery; canned 
cherries; cake; tea. 


DINNER 
Onion soup; veal cutlet: creamed potatoes: 
ts; watercress salad. Apple’ pie. 
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ing these so-called cheap cuts delicious 
and attractive. 

Here are a few receipts of the tried and 
true variety, which are most appetizing 
when rightly pfepared—savory American 
dishes, with no fancy names, but simple 
and economical from the time one begins 
their preparation until they are ready to 
serve—and they don’t require mushrooms 
at forty cents a can, half-pounds of but- 
ter, or pints of cream to dress them up 
into an edible style. 

Beef loaf (baked).—Take three pounds 
of beef from the round or rump and one- 
half pound of salt pork; put both through 
a meat-grinder; season with one table- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of pepper, 
and a dash or two of paprika. Add ten 
tablespoonfuls of cracker or bread crumbs, 
three tablespoonfuls of sweet milk or 
cream. After mixing thoroughly, then add 
two well-beaten eggs and form into a loaf; 
place in a baking-pan, spinkle top of 
loaf with crumbs and bits of butter, pour 
over loaf one-half pint of boiling water, 
and bake in the oven for nearly two 
hours. When done, carefully remove 
from pan on to a platter, garnish with 
parsley, and serve with a thick gravy 
made from the liquid remaining in the 
pan. The gravy may be poured over the 
loaf, but it is nicer served separately. 

Attractive new pot-roast.—Select a 
piece of beef from the chuck or rump, as 
preferred, weighing from three to six 
pounds; rinse off with cold water and 
wipe dry with cloth. Have ready in a 
kettle some hot fat, one tablespoonful to 
every two pounds. Sear the roast over 
quickly on all sides in the hot fat until 
brown; then cover with boiling water 
and add your spices and vegetables. All 
the water desired should be poured in 
this first time, as the flavor is spoiled 
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if the juices are allowed to boil away 
and more water added frequently. The 
water must be at the boiling-point. The 
seasoning should consist of salt, pepper, 
the very important paprika (one-half tea- 
spoonful to every two pounds of beef), two 
or three bay leaves, about one teaspoonful 
of celery seed, three or four whole cloves, a 
dash of cinnamon and ginger. The vegeta- 
bles are one large onion sliced thin, one- 
half can of tomatoes, and several carrots 
scraped and cut into pieces the size of a 
walnut. A very small bit of garlic im- 
proves the flavor of it, if it is liked. The 
meat and vegetables should cook slowly 
for from three to four hours. 

This is a desirable and delightful dish 
to prepare in a fireless cooker. When 
the roast is tender and _ thoroughly 
cooked, remove from the pot on to a plat- 
ter. Thicken the remaining liquid con- 
taining vegetables, and pour over the 
roast. 

Beefsteak stuffed, or mock duck.—Have 
a beefsteak from the round cut one-half 
inch thick; rinse in cold water and wipe 
dry with a cloth; lay on a board and 
spread thinly with butter. The dressing 
is made as follows: Take some stale 
bread and break into crumbs; fry lightly 
in one tablespoonful of butter or fat—not 
lard. Season with salt, pepper, sage, or 
summer savory; moisten with one well- 
beaten egg, and a little milk if necessary. 
After the steak is spread with the dress- 
ing lap the ends over and roll closely; 
then tie or sew so it will not unroll in 
cooking, and rub over the outside with 
butter and egg. Pour over the roll one- 
half pint of boiling water and baste 
every fifteen minutes. One egg will do 
for dressing and outside also. The ~oll 
should bake about one hour. Potatoes 
may be browned in the. same pan, and 
served around the steak with a parsley 
garnish; gravy should be made from li- 
quid in the pan, strained, and served in 
a separate dish. 

Beef en _ casserole—Cut into small 
pieces two pounds of fresh beef from the 
chuck, round, or rump; dredge each 
piece with flour. Fry until slightly 
brown in one tablespoonful of fat or but- 
ter. Slice thin one small onion, if onions 
are liked, and mix in with the beef which 




















Sunday, August 27 
BREAKFAST 
Plums; tomato omelette; rolls; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup; roast beef; Lima beans; 
corn. Coffee ice-cream. 
SUPPER 
Creamed fish in ramequins; biscuits; fruit 
salad; nut-cake; tea. 
Monday, August 28 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs ; 
LUNCHEON 
Corn pudding ; wnat “aim cheese souffié ; 
ea. 


Cereal ; toast; coffee. 


DINNER 
Rice and lamb soup; pork tenderloins; baked 
potatoes; succotash. Peach tapioca. 
Tuesday, August 29 
BREAKFAS' 

Muskmelon ; scrambled eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked macaroni; spinach croquettes; apple 
sauce; cake; tea. 

DINNER 
Beef stew with tomatoes; fried potatoes; 
squash ; lettuce salad. Cocoanut timbales. 

Wednesday, August 30 
BREAKFAST 
sausages; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Pineapple omelette; creamed toast; 
peaches ; cake; tea. 


Cereal ; 
sliced 


DINNER 
Purée of carrots; broiled breast of lamb; 
potato croquettes; boiled onions. Maple 
mousse. 
Thursday, August 31 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas; ae eggs; corn bread; 


LUNCHEON 
Cheese pudding; sliced cucumbers; ginger- 
bread ; tea. 
DINNER 
Rice soup; roast veal: 
eggplant in _— style. 
riday, ee 


BRE. 
Apples; tomato omelette ; rolls ; 
LUNCHEON 
Veal croquettes; stewed celery; 
ae cae tea. 


Cream of spinach ‘soup: broiled bluefish ; 
French-fried potatoes; Lima beans; lettuce 
salad. Custard pie. 
mayer Septem 2 
AKFAST 
creamed ish Graham muffins; 


Broiled oysters ; Tried. ok ae pancakes; tea. 


mashed potatoes; 
Huckleberry ple. 
ber 1 


coffee. 
sliced 


Cereal ; 


DIN —_ 
Corned beef; cabbage: corn; escarole salad. 
Peach shortcake. 


Sunday, September 3 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes; scrambled eggs; 
coffee 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; roast chicken; potato 
puff; string-beans. Bavarian cream with 
maraschino cherries. 
SUPPER 
Kidney stew; lobster salad; cheese sticks; 
pineapple; cake; tea. 
—— September 4 
REAKFAST 
boiled Fin AL 4 bacon; pop-overs ; 


English muffins ; 


Plums ; 


LUNCEBON 
Baked eggplant with cheese; fried onions; 
apple sauce; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
stuffed potatoes: beets; celery 
salad. Bread pudding. 
pe ie, September 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches; codfish balls; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Potato omelette; fried cucumbers; stewed 
prunes; French crullers; tea. 


DINNER - 
Potage Mikado; breaded lamb chops; Lima 
beans; boiled rice. Caramel custard. 
Wednesday, September 6 


Beefsteak ; 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice chauffée; banana croquettes; chocolate 
cake ; tea. 


DINNER 
Potato oe: roast pork; fried apples; corn ; 
watercress salad. Coffee jelly. 
Thursday, September 7 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced pineapple; creamed eggs; muffins ; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
vegetable croquettes; peaches; 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassee; pease; fried eggplant; 
lettuce salad. Rice pudding. 
Friday, September 8 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed tomatoes; stewed watercress; sliced 
oranges ; sponge-cake ; tea. 
DINNER 
Bean soup; baked fish with spinach; potato 
croquettes ; celery salad. Prune soufflé. 
Saturday, September 9 
BREAKFAST 
fried ham; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corn panies: rice and cheese fritters; 
liced peaches: cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Pot-roast ; .sauté potatoes; squash; olive 
and cream-cheese salad. Lemon ple. 
Sunday, September 10 
BREAKFAST 
tomato omelette ; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of. lettuce amp; roast duck ; .mashed 
potatoes; stewed Semen Peach ice-cream. 


ome au pinto: “fried cauliflower ; olive 
and pota to salad ; orange cake; tea. 
Monday, September i 


Graham gems; 


Cold pork; 


Bananas ; 


Cereal ; 


Muskmelon ; pop-overs ; 


BREAKFAST 
Plums; scrambled eggs; 
coffee. 


has been seasoned with salt, pepper, pa- 
prika, and celery seeds. Add one wel}. 
beaten egg and one-half cup of bread 
crumbs. Stir thoroughly and put into 
a casserole. Pour over it one-fourth pint 
of boiling water. Sprinkle with bread 
erumbs and place across top two or three 
small thin bits of bacon. Steam three 
hours or bake in slow oven one hour, and 
serve in the casserole with the following 
tomato sauce. ’ 
Tomato stuce—Cook for fifteen ijn. 
utes one-half cup of tomatoes, two s!ices 
of onion, eight peppercorns, one spriv of 
parsley, a bit of bay leaf. When coved, 
strain and pour into the following: \{elt 
three tablespoonfuls of butter in a sauce. 
pan, cream into it two and one-half tale. 
spoonfuls of flour. Add one-fourth jea- 
spoonful of salt, pepper, paprika, an a 
dash of cinnamons When it thickens suf- 
ficiently, strain again and serve. 


Hungarian goulash—A goulash is aq 
very different dish from an ordinary <jew 
when it is properly concocted. Thi- js 


an old receipt for a genuine goulash, w),icl, 
if seasoned correctly, is extremely gov. 

A delicious goulash may be made from 
beef, lamb, or chicken. The receipt viven 
is for one of beef. Take two large onions 
to every two pounds of beef. Peel and 
slice the onions thin, and fry until brown 
in one large tablespoonful of fat or jut- 
ter. When brown add one-half teas) on- 
ful of paprika, salt, and pepper, and stir 
well. Then add the beef which has pre- 
viously been cut into small pieces. \ix 


well and simmer slowly for one-half 
hour. The potatoes may now be aiiled, 
after being cut into pieces a trifle snialler 
than the beef. Select as many potatoes 
as are needed for the family. 

Cover with stock or water at a boiling 
temperature, and cook all together in a 


covered stewpan over a slow fire. \\hen 
the meat is tender and the potatoes well 
done, it is ready to serve, after thicken- 
ing slightly with one or two teaspoon- 
fuls of flour. Turn out on a hot platter, 
garnish with parsley, thin slices of lem- 
on or celery foliage, stuffed peppers or 
tomatoes, and serve. 

Peppers stuffed with bread crumbs, a 
little tomato, and a little grated clicese 
make a good combination with the goulash. 





LUNCHEON 
Salmi of duck with olives; rice fritters; 
apple sauce; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup; beefsteak; French-fried po- 
tatoes; onions; watercress salad Laked 
custard. 
Tuesday, September 12 
BREAKFAST 
Apples; panfish; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
see green peppers; hominy croquettes: 
tewed nana = gingerbread ; tea 
DINNER 
Duck soup; rack of lamb; potatoes au 
gratin; squash; lettuce salad. Fruit jelly. 
Wednesday, September 13 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; egg and tomato toast; coffce. 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon soufflé; spinach balls; orange mar- 


malade; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup; veal cutlet; baked potitoes; 
corn; escarole salad. Chocolate pudding. 
Thursday, September 1; 


BREAKFAST 
Pears; boiled e and bacon; lnglish 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed oysters; corn fritters; cup cus- 
rds; tea. 
DINNER 
Corned beef; sauté tatoes; Lima beans; 
tomato salad. Fruits in blanc-mange border. 
Friday, aw “5 
BREA 
Cereal; codfish balls: "eee muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Green-pepper and potato croquettes ; «rcamed 
celery; jelly cake; tea. 


DINNER Pe 

Julienne soup; boiled sea-bass; French-fried 

potatoes; beets. Peach meringue ptiding. 
Saturday, September 16 


BREAKFAST ‘ 
Muskmelon; corned-beef hash; rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON : 
Macaroni with cheese; string-bean salad; 


mse © =; tea. 


Fish bouillon ; eucaitoped chicken : stuffed 
potatoes; pease; lettuce salad. ( coanll 


pie 
Sunday, September iv 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; scrambled eggs: corn brea‘ 
DINNER 
Cream of beet soup; roast beef: | 
roasted in pan; cauliflower. M 
cream. 
SUPPER 
Calf’s liver with ae eee tone 
green- r sala wa ‘ 
renday, September 18 
BREAKFAST 


coffee. 


tatoes 
caroon 


o and 


Cereal; fried eggs; muffins; coT'. 
LUNCHEON an 
Ham toast; boiled rice; sliced bananas , 
. cake; tea. 
DINNER = 
Reef ple: wax beans; fried tomatoes: 


chicory salad. Suet puddin. 
Tuesday, September 19 
BREAKFAST 
Pears; sausages; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Potato omelette; corn fritters: canned 
cherries; vanilla wafers; te®- 
: DINNER amb; pease: 
Barley sou breast . 
: "s — Date souffié. 
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n—y>@ra> HE method of doing 

% ye SF ged the Florentine style 

4 Ls of embroidery has 

iy = RR been described in the 

> /, August Bazar. The 
AN 


4 colors are used in 
~——-A YY several shades, and 
‘a a oo os black is usually in- 
¢ SAS troduced between the 
darkest and lightest shades. The foun- 
dation is canvas. 

The round work-bag is made on a strip 
of canvas 6 inches wide and 24 inches 


s 
bed 





























A FLAT FLORENTINE BAG 


long, the work being begun with the black 
in the right-hand corner about three inches 
from the end and three-quarters of an inch 
from the top edge. The deepest shade is 
a soft gray, the fifth being almost white. 
White is used between each two rows of 
black. With the black make six stitches, 
six holes long, in a row; then begin in 
the fourth hole from the top row; make 
another stitch six holes long, another, 
fourth hole from the top of the last, until 
there are four. Beginning in the fourth 
hole from the top of the last one, make 
another six stitches, and continue in this 
way until within three-quarters of an 
inch of the lower edge. The work, as 
will be seen, goes diagonally across the 
canvas. Now work a row of white just 
under the black, another row of black 
after the white, then the darkest or first 
shade, the second, and so on for the five 
shades, making five rows of color. 
Another row of black, white, black, and 


‘then the fifth or lightest shade, then the 


next until the first shade is reached, then 
the black, ete., until the strip of canvas 
is ecovered—the -worked piece being 4% 
inches wide and 22% inches long. The 
two ends are sewed together, the seam 
opened and tacked down flat, and the can- 
vas left at the upper and lower edges 
baste’ down. Two round dises of card- 
board 2214 inches in circumference are 


“covered, one with pastel-blue satin, which 


forms the under part of the bag, and the 
other with China silk the same shade 
which is used for the lining. When cov- 
ered, the two are overhanded neatly to- 
gethey. A piece of the satin 8 inches 
wide and 32 inches long forms the top of 
the bag. The two ends are sewed to- 
gether, leaving an opening at the top 2% 
inches long. A thread is run through the 

















DETAILS OF THE STITCHES 


lower cdge, slightly fulling the satin top 
where it joins the canvas. Lay the Flor- 
entine work over the satin at this edge, 
and baste down; turn to the other side 
and sew together firmly, not letting the 
stitches show through to the right side. 
Cut an opening in the satin to correspond 
with that left at the seam, and finish as 


FLORENTINE BAGS 


BY JOSEPHINE W. HOW 














one would with an ordinary bag, leaving 
the Jining silk, of course, long enough to 
reach to the lower edge of the worked can- 
vas. Turn in and baste down the lower 
edge of the silk and tack to the embroid- 
ered canvas. Turn the bag so that the 
lining is on the right side and overhand 
neatly and strongly to the dise of the cov- 
ered cardboard, the silk side being, of 
course, uppermost. Then turn the bag 
right side out and sew a silk cord all 
around where the bag joins the base. The 
same kind of cord, which should be the 
color of the satin, is used for the drawing- 
strings at the top. 

The flat bag with the flap is worked 
again almost diagonally across the can- 
vas but in rather a wavy design. The bag 
is 7% inches long through the middle, 6 
imches across at the top, and widening to 
8 inches at the bottom. The flap is 3% 
inches through the middle. Both sides of 
the bag are worked, the front piece singly, 
the flap being a continuation of the back 
and the colors shaded mauve and black. 
Cut the canvas big enough to allow a 
turn in all around the edges, and mark 
the outline. Begin with the black as be- 
fore, making one stitch seven holes long, 
then e#nother one hole higher up, until 
four are made. Make another, next to 
and on a line with the fourth; then three 
more, each one a hole lower than the one 
before. One hole up from the last hole 
of the last stitch bring the silk through 
and down seven holes, making four 
stitches in the same way; then make 
eight as in the beginning, only each one a 
hole lower instead of higher. One hole 
lower than the upper hole of the last 
stitch bring the silk to the right side and 
make another stitch; then repeat the 
eight as in the beginning. Continue this 























A ROUND WORK-BAG 


down across the canvas. Then with the 
darkest shade make a row, then the next 
shade, and so on until there are six rows 
of color, there being two rows of the light- 
est. Then make another row of black; 
then the darkest, etc., until the entire de- 
sign has been filled in. When both sides 
are finished, and before the edges are 
turned in, baste to the under side a thin 
white canvas such as dressmakers use, and 
turn in the edges together. This adds a 
slight firmness to the Florentine part, and 
helps to keep it in shape. Sew the two 
sides together from the right side, using 
buttonhole twist. Keep the stitches as in- 
visible as possible, and be sure the two 
sides are always caught together. Cut 
out two pieces of satin the same shade as 
the second shade of silk and the same 
shape as the bag. Sew these together on 
the wrong side. Place them inside of the 
outside bag, hem the satin flap neatly to 
the canvas one, and overhand the two front 
edges together. Sew a silk cord the same 
shade as the satin around all edges and 
where the handle formed by the two loops 
is fastened at the sides, make two small 
loops and finish the ends with silk tassels. 
Pockets may be added to the satin lining 
for handkerchief, card-case, ete., and the 
color may be suited to one’s gown. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 














We are Makers Exclusively of Mohairs, Alpacas and Sicilians 
The Largest Mills of their Kind in America 


In England, the Superior Qualities of these Fabrics have made 

BENNS’ MOHAIRS Standard for over Half a Century. 
Imported English Cloths 

have a name and reputation; but We Guarantee that BENNS’ 
MOHAIRS, made in our Greystone Mills, are Fully Equal, if not 
Superior to the Same Fabrics manufactured in our English Mills. 

BENNS’ MOHAIRS are made from Real Mohair, which is the long, 
silken fleece of the Angora goat. We comb, spin, weave and dye; every 
process under our entire control, and by specialized machinery. 

BENNS’ MOHAIRS excel in brightness and lustre, are soft and 
silky to the touch, and shimmering in appearance. They retain their 
freshness and give lasting wear. 





. on oow sold 
“Direct from Loom to Wearer” 


These Fabrics are specially adapted for women’s and misses’ suits 


and dresses, separate skirts, automobile garments, traveling wear, 
school dresses, bathing suits, and other garments. 


We have an extensive assortment of Weaves—Brilliantines, Plain 
Mohairs, Sicilians, Stripes, Cords and Mixtures. 
Our Early Fall Selection includes Black, Blues, Greys, Browns and 


Greens. 





WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


In 44-inch width prices range from 75 cts. to $1.25 a yard. 
In 54-inch width prices range from 90 cts. to $1.50 a yard. 


Expressage Prepaid to your nearest office 
BENNS’ MOHAIRS are Guaranteed to be exactly as represented by sample. 
If an — is not satisfactory, it may be returned for exchange or prompt 
ole m 


joney. 
Give us an idea of what garments you have in mind, or what weaves or colors 
you are interested in, so that we may specially select your samples. 


WE CUT ANY LENGTH 
Please Address Mail Order Department “H” 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. . 
Greystone, Rhode Island 




















D° you want a new embroidered blouse? The design 
illustrated below is one of the smart new ones for a 
kimono waist worked in French knots or outline stitch. 


Do all Why 


your not 
friends interest 
and those 
neighbors who do 
subscribe not, and 
for obtain 


HARPER’S this 





BAZAR? waist 
They for 
should yourself 
do so. free? 


- HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY 


















































































Your 
Physician 


Will Tell You That 


$2" Fissu 

Is the Best Toilet Paper because it is 
Soothing and Healing. 

It is composed of long vegetable fibre, 
which gives it a cloth-like texture, and 
its treatment with Canada balsam and 
other emollients makes it the only strictly 
sanitary, hygienic and soft paper. 

Each roll is carefully wrapped in parch- 
ment, excluding germs and gritty dust. 


3 Rolls (in a Carton) 
for 25 cents 
at your Dealer's, or, if he does not have 


it, send us his name, and we will send 
you a sample pocket packet FREE, 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
660 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 
Makers of “ Scot Tissue ” Towels, 


5c. Waldorf Toilet Paper, and 
other Hygienic Paper products. 








"THERE is no purer soap than Lifebuoy— 
no soap that gives an equal sense of ab- 
solute cleanness—no soap that is pearly 80 
refreshing and invigorating for Toilet, Bath 
and Shampoo. Being made chiefly of oils 
and mildly carbolated Lifebuoy is a most 
soothing and effective treatment for all cuts, 
bruises and abrasions of the skin. 

Its own wholesome, clean odor attests its 


t tisepti lities—disease germs can- 
-—_ lve ‘where ‘Lifebucy is cameleon used, 
5c. at all Druggists 

and Grocers 
If not at your dealer's, send 
Sc. (atamps or coin) for full size 
cake to 
LEVER BROS. CO. 
Dept.L Cambridge, Mass. 


VEEL LELCLA ORAL ES, 


——s 


SEEM OOM EAA bE LEYS. 


BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 
CORSET 


insuresease and com- 
fort to the mother 





| Re expected child, 
y Supports and 
preserves the fig- 
ure and permits 
onetodressasusual, 
Personal attention 
given each local cus- 
tomer and a perfected 
measurement system in- 
sures satisfaction on all 
mail orders. 
Prices, $5.00 and up. 


Send for book- 
let No. 10—tfull of valu- 
. able information on 
Copyright, 1909, to dress at this period. 
BERTH R MAY, 125 W. 56th St.. NEW YORK 





Prof. I. Mubert’s 


CREAM 
. “The One Reliable Reantifier” | 
Positively removes Freckles, 
Sunburn, and all imperfec- }} 
tions of the skin, and pre- #f 
vents wrinkles. Does not j} 
merely cover up, but eradi- 
cates them. Malvina } 
Lotion and Tehthyol 
Soup should be used in con- 
’ nection with MalvinaCream, 
' Atall druggists, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Cream, 50c.3 
Lotion, 50c.; Soap, 25¢. Send for 
testimonials. 
PROF, L. HUBERT, Toledo, ® / 
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TO WOMEN SHOPPERS 


BY FLORENCE LUCAS SANVILLE 
General Secretary of the Consumers’ League of Philadelphia 






































ax>S it a strange season 

/ for a Christmas story? 

This one seemed not 

unseasonable even on 

the warm evening, late 

in June, when it was 

told to me by its sur- 

JS¥ viving character; for 

it had only then come 

to a conclusion. And as you will see, it 
is, after all, a story for all the year round. 

I give it in Miss White’s own words. 
She was a saleswoman in one of the de- 
partment stores in a city where I had 
found work in a factory, and had the 
room next to mine in a boarding - house 
where about twenty other girls were stay- 
ing. Five of us had gathered in the bed- 
room of one of the girls, and, all ready 
for bed, in cool kimonos, were chatting 
of many things. The conversation had 
turned upon work in department stores, 
when Miss White told her story: 

“Grace and I were together at the 
French jewelry counter last Christmas 
season. It was Christmas Eve, and we’d 
,been through some hard days— it does 
seem that more people want to give jew- 
elry than anything else! We hadn’t left 
the store until nearly eleven o’clock every 
night for a week; and Grace, who was 
never very strong, seemed at the end of her 
endurance, pretty near. I was tired out 
myself, and if I hadn’t sat down every 
once in a while, I should never have been 
able to get through, so I never noticed 
how bad Grace was feeling until about 
eleven, when she was waiting upon a cou- 
ple of customers that were still left. She 
came over to me and whispered, ‘I sim- 
ply can’t finish with these customers. 
Will you take them?’ 

“T got her to sit down, and in a few 
minutes I was through. Then, as she 
started up to get ready to go home, she 
fell over in a dead faint. We brought her 
around after a little—and then, I’ll never 
forgive myself for what happened. But it 
was Christmas Eve, and there was so lit- 
tle time left that I let her persuade me to 
let her go home without me, as a couple 
of men from the store offered to see her 
home safe. I’d ought to have gone, as 
Grace’s parents were both dead and she 
was boarding alone. It seems like she 
fainted again on the way; and when I 
went to see her on Christmas Day she 
was in bed and very sick. She had been 
foolish and spent all her money for 
Christmas things, and it looked pretty 
black for her. But the head of the firm 
he heard of her trouble, and his wife 
came around to see Grace, and said her ill- 
ness would be no expense to her. They 
certainly were awfully good to Grace.” 

“Was it long before she could go back 
to work?” I asked. 

*She didn’t go back—” and I inter- 
rupted, 

“ Why—what did she do?” 

Miss White’s voice broke a little. ‘ She 
—died, early this month. She never got 
out of bed again after that Christmas 
Eve.” 

Probably the hearts of all the intent 
shoppers whom the martyred girl had 
served were quite as good as that of her 
kind employer. But, like him, they had 
not stopped to consider. So much glamour 
and excitement do the activities of Christ- 
mas bring in their train, that few pause 
to think what its message may be to those 
who bear the burden of the work, or to 
plan how they may help to distribute 
more evenly the joys of the holy festival. 

By Thanksgiving Day the Christmas of 
1911 will be an old—and not always glad 
~—story to hundreds of women and chil- 
dren, to whose busy fingers we owe the 
countless gifts and trinkets that help to 
symbolize our Christmas. A few weeks 
later, these invisible and unacknowledged 
toilers—the gift-makers—will have given 
place to the visible workers—the gift- 
sellers—whom we may all see behind the 
busy counters or seattered along the bar- 
gain-tables in the crowded aisles. 

And what of the gift-buyers? Many of 
us do not look forward with delight to 
the struggle with the hurrying throngs be- 


sieging the shops. But are many of us 
considering the effect of this same heed- 
less, insistent crowd upon the girls whose 
duty it is to face it and minister cease- 
lessly to its wants for ten or eleven weary 
hours? or upon the young children who, 
all day long in the close atmosphere, 
dodge from counter to counter, in answer 
to incessant summons? 

It has been proven that with a little 
forethought and consideration much of 
this inequality of happiness in a festival 
which was appointed for all may be 
leveled down. For many years there has 
been a wide-spread effort to open the eyes 
and the hearts of the great buying public 
to the actual message of Christmas for 
an army of patient workers; and to per- 
suade shoppers to help transform this 
message by distributing their holiday 
buying over a longer period of time, in- 
stead of crowding it all into the last 
week. For the past few holiday seasons, 
newspaper editors and the managers of 
great stores all over the country have 
joined hands with the originators of this 
movement, until now comes the encourag- 
ing news of earlier shopping and less con- 
gested crowds—with fewer exhausted 
workers, as a consequence, spending their 
Christmas in bed. And .in Philadelphia 
this last season saw the first great result 


of this endeavor, in the total cessation of, 


night work in the central shopping dis- 
triet of the city. This boon to 35,000 
workers was vividly expressed by the 
woman in charge of the employees’ “ hos- 
pital” in one of the large department 
stores. Early in January she said to two 
visitors: “I’ve been here fifteen years in 
charge of this room where the girls come 
when they feel sick, and, usually, in the 
holidays, about 150 girls come here in a 
day—too tired and sick to go on. This 
last Christmas it was hardly different 
from any other season of the year—it was 
the first real Christmas the girls have 
ever had!” 

This effort to lessen the burden of the 
Christmas workers is but one phase of a 
greater movement to quicken the imagina- 
tion and sympathy of the buying public 
for those who supply their needs; a move- 
ment which, from a small beginning in a 
single community twenty years ago, has 
now gathered to itself thousands of mem- 
bers in this and other countries, under the 
name of the Consumers’ League. 

As women do most of the buying and 
spending for the nation, it follows log- 
ically that a large proportion of the 
League’s members are women. This is the 
more just, since women have been most 
affected by the industrial changes of the 
last century, and the readers of this mag- 
azine are the very ones to whom these 
changes have brought relief from such an- 
cient household toil as is now only vague- 
ly recalled to our minds by such pic- 
turesque heirlooms as the spinning-wheel. 

Is it not natural, then, that thoughtful 
women should desire that their increased 
leisure should not be secured at too 
great a cost to others? That the bur- 
den once shared more or less equally by all 
shall not now fall too heavily on these 
workers who earry it all? The vision of a 
great league of people, bound by the deter- 
mination to exert their influence as buy- 
ers and to direct their expenditures so 
as best to serve the interest of the army 
which toils for them, is an inspiring one. 
Is it a practicable one, and can it achieve 
anything? 

The Consumers’ League has found that 
it ean and has. 

The National Consumers’ League sends 
forth to all women a little winged mes- 
senger which is one tangible expression of 
its efforts and achievements. Have you 
ever noticed, oh, hurried shopper, that the 
muslin and nainsook underwear which at- 
tracts your busy eye sometimes bears a 
little printed label, stating that the 
garment was “made under clean and 
healthful conditions ”? 

If so, pause long enough to feel a thrill 
of satisfaction; for it is a message of 
well-being from the worker to the clear 
conscience of the purchaser. It is the 


guarantee of the Consumers’ Leagu to 
the public that the garment bearin« jt 
has been made under approved conditions, 
The use of this label is granted to aijout 
sixty factories in different parts of the 
country, which have been found to be free 
from the two great evils against which 
the League has waged continual warfare 
—the exploitation of women and chil:iren 
in factories and sweatshop work. 
every woman in the land may help. Iere, 
with a little patience, she may find a sure 
path by which to emerge from the )|)ved- 
less, heartless scramble for cheap guods 
to the considerate purchase of those w)iich, 
while no more expensive, have no v jice- 
less message of misery and disease sewn 
into them in a foul unsanitary sy cat- 
shop or by the weary fingers of a cliild, 

From the beginning the League has 
unceasingly pressed on for the anniliila- 
tion of these two distorted monsters of 
industry. Its early efforts to abolish the 
unnatural sacrifice of little children to 
the idol of wealth led to the formation 
of the State and National Child Labor 
Committees, which are now devoted sulely 
to the accomplishment of this purpose. 
Unceasingly, too, the Consumers’ League 
has held up before the eyes of the buying 
public incontroyertible and hideous facts 
which its investigators have brought out 
from the dark rooms of the tenements and 
sweatshops of the great cities. It has not 
been a pleasant task; but it is slowly 
resulting in a sentiment which was best 
expressed by the buyer of a great retail 
store when he said, recently, to the See- 
retary of the Philadelphia Consumers’ 
League: 

“We are laying more and more stress 
upon the conditions under which our gar- 
ments are made. People seem to be re- 
quiring it now, and won’t stand for having 
beautiful palaces like this for selling goods 
that have been made in filthy tenements.” 

In the struggle which the League has 
carried on for the conservation of woman- 
hood and childhood against unlimited 
and unregulated hours of toil, its chief 
weapons have been the securing of better 
laws to protect working women and chiil- 
dren, the strict enforcement of existing 
laws, and the encouragement and support 
of merehants and manufacturers 
dealings with their employees are just. 

For the past few years new laws lhiave 
beén springing into life across the conti- 
nent for the protection of working chil 
dren and women from the sort of indus- 
trial exploitation which would endanger 
the future of our race and nation. In 
addition to this, guides to shoppers who 
wish to threw their influence in the /al- 
ance for good conditions are furnish! in 
the shape of “ White Lists” of retail 
stores, bakeriés, or tailors. All the way 
from California to Maine each |ocal 
branch of the Consumers’ League has had 
its own local problems to grapple with, 
and even the Atlantic Ocean docs not 
quench the inspiration of this move cnt. 
The League member abroad in Germany 
finds her good instincts still encou'»ged 
and directed by the Kauferbund of }crlin. 
She may be sure of her chocolate while 
traveling if she will consult the \\ lite 
List of chocolate factories, issued }\ the 
Consumers’ League of Switzerland. !n 
Paris the Ligue d’Acheteurs will furvish 
her with a White List of milliner-—as 
well as a reminder. to bring home, iv the 
shape of a recommended list of }rnch 
establishments which sell largely in the 
United States. 

Beneath these diverse activities 0: the 
local Leagues here and abroad is the «om 
mon ground of their appeal to al! men 
and women to make the best use of ‘vel! 
tremendous power as consumers; a. in 
remembering that they are truly indirect 
employers every time that they are pur 
chasers, to make practical application of 
that spirit of wider neighborliness which 
is so hopefully characteristic of our |'\'"S 
to-day. . 

To the old, old question the Consumer 
League has one universal, quick respo"'s®* 

“Yes—we are, all of us, our brothers 
keepers!” 


, 
ere 


whose 
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THE MODERN BATH-ROOM 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 











































RIBS HE ideal modern bath- 
S 


room is one of the lux- 
uries which are fast be- 
coming a necessity to 
every American, man, 
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woman, or child. We 
ah can still make the best 
SIN of an old-fashioned tin 


tub if we must, or even 
of an ordinary wash-tub when ruralizing 
in midsummer, but when we are at home 
the best is none too good for us. We have 


even wearied of waiting out our turn at 
the door of the family bath-room every 








SOME OF THE SCOTCH BATH-RUGS 


morning and are cherishing aspirations 
toward individual bath-rooms. Soon we will 
reach the point of feeling injured and in- 
sulted if we do not have them, and, Amer- 
ican-like, will lose no time in getting them. 
Fortunately, they are one of the healthiest 
of ambitions. We cannot have too many 
of them for our good. 

Each year, however, the state of per- 
fection that we demand in them becomes 
more elaborately and _  ex- 
pensively simple. 

The first requirement is, of 
course, that they shall be sani- 
tary in every detail, with no 
single lurking-place in the 
room itself, in its appoint- 
ments, or in the plumbing, for 
dirt, germs, or vermin. It 
must be dirt-proof. Every- 
thing about the modern bath- 
room is constructed with that 
thought foremost, and the re- 
sult is the beauty and fascina- 
tion of shining cleanliness. 

The plumbing, according to 
law, must be open, not con- 
cealed behind sheathing. Traps 
and pipes must be arranged so 
that they can be easily cleaned 
and so that trouble, when it 
exists, will be immediately dis- 
covered. Plumbing inspectors 
appointed by the eity are sup- 
posed to see that this work is 
Well done and that the ventila- 
tion of the room is perfect. 
Their requirements are some- 
times irritatingly stringent 
when we ardently desire a 
bath-room where the conditions 
are illegal, and they are some- 
what more than irritating 


when they open the way for exorbitant 
Plumbers’ bills. 


he But deep within our 
- rts we recognize the necessity for 
Stringent sanitary laws and bow our 


ie to the inevitable when the painful 
ill-paying season arrives. The ideal 
‘ath-room is an expensive luxury, but it 
'S Well worth while. 

The most perfect walls and floor are of 
white or daintily colored tiles or marble. 








The tiles are not excessively expensive 
and are a perfectly satisfactory substitute 
for the marble. We will leave that for 
those who do not need to consider the 
cost. It is not even necessary to com- 
pletely line the walls with tiles. A wains- 
cot is sufficient, with a painted or papered 
wall above. The paper must, of course, 
be the heavy bath-room paper made for 
the purpose with a varnish finish. Some- 
times ordinary papers are used and var- 
nished with a white varnish after they 
have been placed on the wall. The bath- 
room papers themselves, however, some of 
them at least, are very at- 
tractive, with tile designs in 
dainty colors, the color giving 
the suggestion for the color 
scheme of the room. A laven- 
der and white bath-room may 
be made very artistic, so, too, 
may a green and white, pink 
and white, yellow and white, 
or blue and white. There are 
lovely bath-room rugs in these 
colors to carry out the 
schemes, either the thin hand- 
woven cotton variety that 
washes so beautifully or the 
heavier Scotch rugs which are 
so soft and velvety. Sash cur- 
tains of plain madras or mus- 
lin, even of silkaline, may add 
the last touch of color. Bath- 
rooms may be made beautiful 
on account of their individu- 
ality as well as their shining 
cleanliness if a little thought 
is given to the colors. There 
is no reason why they should 
all be either blue and white, or 
green and white, as the major- 
ity are. 

If one may not even have a 
tiled floor and wainseot, the 
walls may be painted white, 
and the floor as well. If there 
is a wooden wainscot it may easily be 
painted white with an effect similar to 
that of the tiled wainscot. If one does 
not care for a white painted floor with 
rugs, there are some very appropriate 
linoleums that resemble tiles very closely. 
The colors are delicate and may be made 
to harmonize with the paper. It is well 
to cement the linoleum down around the 
edges so that dirt and water-bugs cannot 














AN INTERESTING BATH-ROOM PAPER 


possibly find a hiding-place anywhere. 
Colored glass in bath-room windows, 
unless it is very simple and of one tone, 
is of questionable taste. The white Eng- 
lish Cathedral glass is ideal for the pur- 
pose. If the glass is transparent, a shade 
is needed and that is invariably spotted 
with water. Sash curtains, shirred both 
at the top and bottom and attached to 
the frame of the window, make it unneces- 


sary to draw the shade in a country house 
during the daytime, but of course it is 
unavoidable at night. 

Solid porcelain tubs are very seldom 
used. They are both expensive and heavy. 
We speak of the porcelain enamelled tubs 
as porcelain, and they are just as good, 
and almost as beautiful. The porcelain 
enamel is melted into the iron when it 
is hot, so that it never cracks off like the 
old-fashioned enamel paint. We can have 
a tub that is porcelain enamelled both 
outside and in or a cheaper one that is 
merely painted outside. The cheaper ones 
are sometimes set in marble or tiled in 
when placed in the bath-room, but the 
more expensive ones are complete without 
a setting of this kind. Some of them 
have fixtures at. one end in the old way 
and some at the side with a shower and 
shampoo above. The shower and shampoo 
are a delightful addition and are not very 
expensive when attached in this way to 
the tub. There is a curtain, either of 
rubber or white duck, to draw in front 
of the tub when taking the shower, 

The basins are made of the same porce- 
lain enamel as the tubs. ‘The shapes are 
very graceful and adapted to all kinds of 
places. Some of them have single 
pedestal bases, others nickel-plated legs, 
and still a third kind is attached to the 
wall. The nickel-plated or brass faucets, 
ete., are very attractive. The best nickel- 
plate is so heavy that with proper care 
it need not wear off or be covered with 
green oxide. It is more difficult to keep 
the brass clean. Whiting may be used 
to clean the nickel, or a preparation made 
especially for the purpose. 

The shelves, towel-rods, ete., of plate 
glass are beautiful, and more easily kept 
clean than the nickel. ‘They cost much 
more and are consequently a luxury. The 
shelves vary in thickness; the thicker 
they are the more expensive they are. 
The glass rods have either plain or cut 
ends and vary in weight like the shelves. 
For the soap-dish, tooth-brush holder, 
etc., the white porcelain is most attract- 
ive with the nickel-plated holders. The 
glass dishes are also very good and har- 
monize with the glass shelves and rods. 

Among the small fittings, in addition to 
the towel-rods, soap-dishes, and tooth- 
brush holders, are sponge-holders ot 
nickel; towel-racks, to stand on the floor 
like the old-fashioned wooden racks; and 
receptacles for soiled 
nickel; rubber mats to keep a feeble or 
clumsy person from slipping on the bot- 
tom of the porcelain tub; small seats for 
the tub, of rubber or white enamel; and 
medicine-closets of numerous kinds, The 
newest closets are finished with the white 
celluloid finish, supposed to be infinitely 
better than the white enamel, because it 
will not turn yellow and may be scrubbed 
without injury. 

if one hasn’t one of the lovely white 
enamel or celluloid medicine-chests which 
cost so outrageously, it is very easy to 
have an oak one painted white. 

An old bath-room may be almost made 
over with unlimited white enamel paint. 
The wood-work, floors, and wall may ali 
be painted, even the inside of an old tub. 

Before painting the tub, it is necessary 
to be absolutely sure that the tin is 
entirely free from grease; otherwise the 
enamel will soon crack off; in fact, two 
or three coats should be given it as a 
foundation for the enamel. 

Entirely apart from the plumber’s bill, 
a complete outfit for a bath-room may be 
bought from sixty-five to one hundred 
dollars, including a porcelain enamelled 
tub. Cheaper outfits may be bought in- 
eluding the painted iron tubs. This esti- 
mate includes the small appointments. 

When there is a tile wainscoting, the 
problem of putting up the towel-rods, 
shelves, ete., is not simple. The ordinary 
carpenter cannot do it, but the firm from 
whom the fixtures are bought, or the 
avaricious plumbers, will send a man for 
that purpose. It is necessary to first 
drill a hole in the tiling and then fill in 
with a substance into which serews can 
be inserted. 


towels, also of 
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OMO DRESS SHIELDS 














are the only dress shields that are odorless 

when purchased and odorless when worn, 
REMEMBER 

The reason for this is that they are made froma 

tropical gum, and contain aéso/ute/y no rubber 

They are light, cool to wear, do not chafe, are 


absolutely moisture proof and washable. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
At all good stores, or a sample pair sent for 25c. 
Our “ Dress Shieid Brieflet " sent free. 


INFANTS’ PANTS 


A dainty, comfortable garment 

that will keep baby’s clothes dry 

and clean. 

lo be worn over the diaper. Made of 
Sanitary Sheeting, which ts 
ibsolutely wat r tf and 

odorless, white, soft ily 

cleansed With or t we 

trimming. 25c. to $1.00 

ure made of the same sheeting and have § 

all the good qualities of Pants Prices 15 to 50c. 


Ai your dealer's 


The QM Manufacturing Co., missictown, conn. 


= Albrecht Furs 


AT REDUCED SUMMER PRICES 
Prrnoney by people buy furs now and save 


money by taking advantage of summer 
discounts on ALBRECHT FURS, 
made of skins purchased by us direct from 
Northwestern trappers. ey 
To attract orders A’ 
early and avoid the 
rush later, we offer until 


September 30th, 1911, 


15°; Discount Off 
Catalog Prices 


















EXAMPLE Blended 
Muskrat (Ondatra 
Mink) 30 inch Military 
Coat, as illustrated. Special 


reduced price, $50.15. (Send 
bust measure, waist length, 
height and weight.) 


1911-12 CATALOG 
OF ALBRECHT FURS 





- 


name in plain ft 
responding 





an intellige ectior ent 
Write for Catalog No. 16 NOW 





Ask the best ce ny town for 
ALBRE 
them-—write sew your er ex 
References Any Bank ov Mercant Ayer 


E. ALBRECHT & SON = Established 1855 


6th & Minnesota Sts., Station “G,” Saint I’ 














Parcels Post Merchandise Co. 


A Positive Money Saving System devised to 
save you money on things used 
in every home, which we can send 
by Parcels Post Free delivery. You 
suve on crery purchase. Satis 
faction guaranteed or money returned 
Let us explain and send you our Cata 
log of Women’s and Children’s 
Apparel, Handkerchiefs, 
Neckwear, Hosiery, Swiss 
EKmbroideries by the 
yard, etc. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


We will present you with a set of 
beautiful Swiss Embroidered Initial 
Medallions for the names of two 
friends to whom we can offer our 

service. Write to-day. 
Fine, soft finis' 


Peak PARCELS POST MERCHANDISE CO, 
$2.95 Postpaid. | 330 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Vegetable Silk 


(TRADE MARK) 


Hosiery 


the wonderful seamless hosiery— 
made by our own secret process 
that looks like silk and wears like 
iron. First hosiery ever guaran- 
teed, and the only hosiery 


Guaranteed One Year 


Style 2626, shown, is the most 
du stocking made, me 
dium weight, double heel and 












$2.95 





















=~ 
Write for 
Free Book 
—telle of 


for women, 
children, ep, 
and about the 
marvelous Vege 
table Silk !teelf. 






toe. All colors, sizes §to 105 A ents We have 
he colors, sizer oO a a very 
Send for Trial Pair SECON setrnctty 
Fifty cents ir. plus roposition for you. 
1c for salen 400 for Prise for » laa — tel bs 


how to bulid a permanent, 
profitable business for 
ourself. Veyetable Sitk 





box of 





pairs, with @ 
pre- 
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HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


¢ Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 











Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would be. 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THIS NUMBER 

SimpLE Dressinc Jacket, No. 
715, Price, 15 cents; Nove,t Eton 
Jacket, No. 229, Price, 25 cents; 
OveERBLOUSE oF Nove Cut, No. 
332, Price, 15 cents; TucKED SKiRT, 
No. 413, Price, 25 cents; SHORT 
Loose Coat, No. 239, Price, 25 
cents; PLeaTep Skxirt, No. 414, 
Price, 25 cents. 


IN THE AUGUST NUMBER 


Strp-on Dress, No. 549, Price, 
35 cents; Corset Cover, No. 131, 
Price, 15 cents; Drawers, No. 132, 
Price, 15 cents; NicHtcown, No. 
133, Price, 15 cents; NicuTcown, 
No. 134, Price, 15 cents; S1Lip-on 
Bouse, No. 331, Price, 15 cents. 


A full alphabet of each of the 
above styles, on one sheet. Trans- 
ferred by rubbing only. Sizes, 1%, 3 


itches, and }4 inch in height. Price, 
15 cents per sheet. 


¥V 





The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be sent to any one sending 4 cents in 
stamps. 


(3 The regular Pattern Catalogue 
will be sent free of charge to any one 
writing for it. 


As the numbers of many patterns 
were changed some months ago in 
classifying the patterns, every pattern 
purchaser who has an old, smalf-size 
Catalogue is advised to send for the 
newer one, and order from that. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PusuisHERs 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





























OUR GIRLS’ EXCHANGE 












































[Our girl readers are invited to fill this department every month. 





Their contributions will be paid for at the usual 


space rates. Each contribution should cover, in not more than 200 words, some special interest or discovery of the 


writer which she believes will appeal strongly to other girls. 
Address, Editor 


envelope is enclosed. 


The Girl Who Does Things 

‘ , HAD been entertain- 
ing one of my girl 
chums at home. 1 
thought my mother 
seemed to like her 
pretty well, but did 
not know exactly why 

*) until my father came 
3 home and_ inquired 
about our visitor. He said to mother: 

“And how did the girl-visitor turn out 
this time.” 

My mother, in reply to my father, said: 

“She wore well. I never had a girl 
in the house who made herself so com- 
fortable and useful.” 

“Rather remarkable girl, then?” came 
the query. 

Mother laughed a little. “No,” she 
said, “ just ordinary, but she is taking do- 
mestic science and manual training, and 
she knows how to do things, and is will- 
ing to do them.” 

Father again said: “ Rather remarkable 
girl,” but mother still held her point. 
“No, just ordinary. Only the other girls 
are not trained to do things, and do not 
think.” 

This set me to thinking. 

Is the useful girl the most accomplished ? 
Is the one who does ordinary things the 
most agreeable? J. M. 

Craven, Soutn Dakota. 





Entertaining Boy Friends 

Many giris who are not competent con- 
versationalists are at a loss to know what 
to do to entertain their boy friends. For 
their benefit I send these suggestions. 

If one is not a good talker, and boys, as 
a rule, would rather be doing something 
else than talking, be ready with. plans 
carefully thought out beforehand ~ “for 
some pleasant way to spend the time. 

Do not let it seem premeditated. Let it 
seem to be the impulse of the moment, but 
have every detail carefully thought out. 
This does not necessarily mean anything 
that will entail a lot of expense, for thie 
boy might feel that he must offer to pay 
it in that case. 

Study the fads and likings of your boy 
friends, and try to be ready with whatever 
they are most interested in. Music, cards, 
fortune-telling for fun, games, palm-read- 
ing, and candy-making are the best and 
most simple ways to pass the time en- 
joyably. Hien Scuoor Grr. 

DorRCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Our Gift to Our Class 

Two of the girls in our class—myself 
and another girl—planned a gift to pre- 
sent to our friends when we finished 
school in June. We have cameras of 
different sizes, and we have been taking 
pictures for a long time. It suddenly came 
to us to make books of snap shots for 
the class as souvenirs and good-by gifts. 

This was a surprise to most of the 
class, but two girls had to be told, as they 
room with us, and it was not always pos- 
sible to keep out of the way and seem per- 
fectly innocent. 

The scenes in the pictures were those 
in which some member of the class figures, 
and, of course, we have taken many snap- 
shots that are wholly unknown to the vic- 
tims. . 
We think these books gave more 
pleasure to the recipients than almost any- 
thing else. a J. M. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. ’ 


Deep Breathing 

Girts, have you discovered the useful- 
ness of deep breathing? I have, because 
I sing, but I make use of deep breaths lots 
of times when I am not singing. For in- 
stance, if, on any occasion, you find you 
are nervous, take a real deep. breath and 
hold it a few seconds before you begin to 
speak. This will give you confidence, 


poise, and nerve-control. By using the 





Unavailable contributions will be returned if a stamped 


Girls’ Department, Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York.] 


breath in this way that bad habit of smil- 
ing excessively while talking can be cured. 
So many of us girls, with our continued 
nervous laughing, often destroy a natural 
manner and a pleasing personality. 


CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Her Daily-thought Book 

A year ago I started a daily - thought 
book, and so much entertainment and 
profit has it afforded me that I pass the 
idea on for the benefit of other girls who 
are interested in self-improvement, Every 
day I learn a new quotation, now and then 
a whole poem, and when it is mastered 1 
write it in my book under that date. If 
a.day slips by without my learning a 
quotation, I make the loss up later, and 
when in reading I come across things 1 
want to learn I clip them or make a mem- 
orandum where they can be found, so they 
will be available when I am at leisure. 
The result is a broadening knowledge of 
the poets; and, in fact, I have found that 
it is not hard to memorize prose. 

This plan was suggested by the experi- 
ence of a friend who was confined to bed 
for three months. During that time she 
was forbidden reading and visitors, yet 
she was a most tractable patient. 

“T entertained myself by repeating the 
yards of poetry I know,” she explained. 

M. P. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Novelty in Handerchiefs 

One distinguished woman, the president 
of a large girls’ college, shows her indi- 
viduality in her handkerchiefs as well as 
in weightier matters. These are of stout 
but exquisitely fine linen. In one corner 
is her signature—familiar on how many 
girls’ degrees! — not merely written, but 
embroidered in outline with white cotton. 
The effect is both original and pleasing. 
One girl made use of this idea in prepar- 
ing a present for a well-known friend. 
Cutting out the friend’s signature from the 
bottom of a letter, she placed it against 
the window-pane with the handkerchief on 
top, and easily traced the name in pencil 
upon the linen. Great, indeed, was her 
friend’s surprise to receive some time later 
a half-dozen of these useful articles. 

New York. Cc. W. 


No Pins in Our Flag 

In your April number, under the title, 
“Lest We Forget,” the suggestion of 
using our national flag as a pin-cushion is 
made. 

Will the readers of the Girls’ Ex- 
change remember that the flag of the 
United States should be considered too 
sacred to be used for door-mats, table- 
covers, or pin-cushions by patriotic 
women? 

The flag is a shroud, and covers stilled 
hearts and gaping wounds of heroes, who 


have given their lives that American girls . 


may have a home in this “land of the 
free.” Somewhere, always, men are serv- 
ing, suffering, and dying for the “ red, 
white, and blue.” Don’t stick pins in our 
flag, girls—‘ Lest we Forget!” B. E. 

(An army daughter, wife, and mother 
of five generations of brave United States 
soldiers. ) 

Botse, Ipano. 


For Shy Girls 

To the girl who is shy I would say, 
cultivate the friendship of a girl who is 
perfectly at her ease at all times. I 
found such a friendship, and it helped 
me wonderfully in overcoming the shy- 
ness with which I was sure to be over- 
whelmed at meeting.a stranger or at so- 
cial evenings to which I was invited. 

I used to refuse invitations just on that 
account, for I knew that if I went [ 
would only sit in a corner all night, suf- 
fering untold agonies. 

However, my friend was the very op- 


posite to me, and after studying her | 
found out that it was her utter forvet. 
fulness of self which gave her such «ase 
at all times. She laughingly told me 
one day that until I put my “self” jy 
the background I would be a complete 
failure. I followed her advice, and al- 
though I shall always be a little self. 
conscious, IT have overcome my shyness 
and reserve. My friends to-day would 
laugh at any one suggesting that I was 
shy. H. 3. 
Toronto, ONTARIO. 


Cleaning White Kid Shoes 

Any of you who have had as jiany 
trying times over soiled white kid <lip- 
pers as I have, will be glad to hear of 
the simple solution I found. T hai al- 
ways scrubbed my shoes with benzine or 
gasoline, and although I managed after 
hours of toil to make them presentable, 


they were never really satisfactorily 
clean. 

One time when I came home from a 
dance my shoes were covered with thick 


black scratches and marks, and [| con- 
sidered them hopeless. The idea caine to 
me of using something dry on. them, so 
I took a piece of ordinary chalk and 
rubbed the shoes with it, after making 
the surface of the chalk rough on a 
grater. This cleaned my shoes quickly 
and thoroughly, and it is so simple and 
safe that I thought others might like to 
know of it. I am told that French chalk 
will work even better, but I found my or- 
dinary kind entirely effectual. Be sure 
to keep the surface of the chalk rough. 
Rubbing it on the shoes makes it smooth, 
so have a grater or some other roug)i-sur- 
faced article near. A. J. 
PRovIpENCE, Ruope IsLanp. 


. For Panama Hats 


Tue girl who wants to save her 
Panama hat from a trip to the cleaner’s 
may easily do so. A cup (or less) of 
well-dampened cornmeal and an ol nail 
or soft vegetable brush are the only es- 
sentials. Sprinkle the hat liberally with 


the dampened meal, and let stand « few 
minutes; then carefully brush the meal 


off. If necessary, repeat the process. 
This treatment leaves the straw sv it and 
pliable as well as clean. W. S. 


BozeMAN, MonTANA. 


Home-made Perfume 
I wie a delicate perfume ani could 


not afford a good one, and would not use 
a cheap one. One day in looking over 
grandmother’s old war - time recei;)t-book 
I found the following, which my mother 
says has been used for generations in our 
family. I made some perfume «t once, 


and for five years have made it and would 
not use any other if I could. 


Here is the formula: Select your blos 
soms, whatever essence you may ‘esire, 
as heliotrope, orange, rose, violet, 
mint; pluck from the stems and drop into 
a jar half filled with almond or ©!ive oil. 

Allow these flowers or leaves to lie for 
twenty-four hours in the oi!. them 
squeeze through a cheese-cloth big inte 
a perfectly clean glass dish. Rep xt this 
operation until you have procured the 


strength you desire. Pour this cssencé 
into a new jar, and thoroughly ™ix with 
an equal quantity of pure rectified spirits 
Let this mixture stand for three weeks 


shaking and mixing it thorougl!y every 
day. After this process it must | ga!" 
strained, and then it is ready to bot 


tled for use. 

Some of the richest and mosi expel 
sive perfumes can be made in this Way 
and it seems to me that there is a field 


here for the girl who would originate 
something new and attractive 1" = 
line, at the same time finding a "a" ? 


s. R. 


making “ pin-money.” C. 
GAINESVILLE, Georgia. 
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ARTISTIC CABIN 


BY A. D. JAMES 









































HERE is no doubt that 
the average city man 
or woman wants to 
get into the country; 
more and more city 
, dwellers each year 





want to get into 
\¥ the country. If they 
““do not want to go 


there for the year round, at least they are 


of country life would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $600, including the acre of land. 
And probably the increase in the value of 
the average acre of land, in commuting 
distance from a city, in five years, would 
very nearly pay the original cost of the 
cabin built on it. 

A Connecticut woman built the cabin 
shown in the picture with her own hands. 
She says she paid $375 for the materials, 





| 














LOOKING TOWARD THE MUSIC-ROOM 


anxious to spend a part of the twelve- 
months in the wholesome air amid the trees. 


plus the cost of the building of the stone 
wall at the one end and the running of 





which she bought at a planing-mill for 
two cents a foot. 

She nailed these logs to sheathing after 
she had covered the sheathing with build- 
ing paper. It will be observed from one 
of the photographs that she lined the in- 
side of the living room. The advisability 
of lining a room of this sort depends upon 
whether or not it is to be used during the 
colder months. This lining is expensive, 
costing about the same price as flooring; 
that is, three and a half cents a foot; 
and it is a question whether or not it adds 
to the beauty of the interior. There is a 
certain picturesqueness about a room in 
which the studding and rafters show. 

The question arises, in building an in- 
expensive cabin, if it is worth 
dig an excavation for a foundation. This 
particular cabin rests on stone founda- 
tions, which are laid upon the ground. 
It would have cost $100 to dig a founda- 
tion below the frost line, and with many 
persons that difference of cost of $100 
would be the difference between building a 
cabin and not building one. 

The average builder would make the as- 
sertion that a building whose foundation 
does not extend below the frost line will 
sag. ‘The chances are, however, that it 
will not sag very hopelessly until a great 
deal of fun and health have been got out 
of it; and then it can be adjusted to its 
proper level without much trouble. 





. | 
while to 


The main living-room of this cabin is | 


twenty-five by fifteen feet, which is ample 
size to allow of little apartments being 
screened off in case it is to be used by a 
family. The kitchen is fifteen by twenty 
feet, a square Dutch room, and very at- 
tractive. In such a cabin as the one we 
have pictured the weather can be defied 


It’s Baker’s 
and 


It’s Delicious 





Made by a perfect mechanical 
process from high grade cocoa 
beans, scientifically blended, it 
is of the finest quality, full 
strength and absolutely pure 
and healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 lb., 1/4 lb., 1/2 bb. 


and | lb. cans, net weight 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 
Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 



































A CABIN WITH STONE EXTENSION 


Pictured herewith is a cabin. It is a 
very rustic, attractive little place. But 
for all its attractiveness it cost but $375. 
Suppose the average city man should go 
into the country and buy an acre of land, 


say for $100, and build a cabin like this 
on it, and then go and live there for eight 
months of the year. Could any better, 
cheaper, and, after all, more enjoyable 
way of getting into the country be 


imagined ? 

There is something elemental, a near-to- 
nature feeling about life in a cabin which 
is not obtained in other ways. That ac- 
counts for the suecess of the bungalow. The 
difference between a bungalow and a cabin 
is that the one costs more than the other ; 
is more satisfying to the pride. Other- 
wise the cabin is to be preferred. 

Set the average city man down on an 
acre of land, in a cabin, and think of the 
advantages he would enjoy! He could 
have « garden. And what city- “oop 
housewife would not enjoy “ pottering ” 
® gardin in the early hours of beantiful 
summer mornings? His table could thus 
be well supplied with fresh vegetables, 
his children eould have the fresh air and 
* garden to dig in, too, if they wanted 
one. And in the late fall he could close 
up his cabin and go back to his furnished 
home in town, to await the coming of 
another spring. 

The investment required for this sort 





the chimney by a mason which cost $75 
extra. By using some originality and na- 


THE KITCHEN IS UNDER A SEPARATE ROOF 


with impunity until well into December. 
And, instead of its being a hardship to 

















THE LIVING-ROOM LOOKING INTO THE EXTENSION 


tive wit she got a log-cabin. effect simply 
by substituting the outside Slabs of logs, 


live in cold weather under such condi- 


tions, the life will be found to be ideal. 














is the floor finish that stands the wear of many feet & 
and lengthens the life of linoleums. It's bee!-proof. 
mar-proof, water-proof 
Send for Free Sample Panel 
coated with 61." Hit it with a hammer. Prove 
you may dent the weed but the varnish won't crack. 
Two valuable books, “The Finished Floor"’ and 
“Decorative Interior Finishing, a sent free. 
If your dealer hasn't “61,” address wus at 
89 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y In Canada, 
31 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. w 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Awcmcan Facromen Fomev 


enantio) Estasusueo 62 Years “* 








Trade 





Silk 


. "Rip Proof” Seam 


Cortical 


Makes 








THREAD are made seam- 


less, of pure wool 
and or camel's hair, 


THR UM in any width up to 
RUGS 16 FEET 


and in any length, color or combin- 
ation of colors. 65 regular shades 
—any other shading made to match. 
Send for color card and 
name of nearest dealer. 
“You enenee Thread & Thrum Ayo Shop 


the colors, we’ Auburn, N 
En Kay 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. Write to-day. 


D. J. MAHMLER, 499-D Mabler Park, Providence, R. Ll. 

















50,000,000 
Corns Ended 


A little plaster—our invention—has 
removed already fifty million corns, 
It stops the pain instantly. Then a 
bit of soft B & B wax gently loosens 
the corn. In two days it comes out, 

Please mark that. No.pain, no 
soreness, no inconvenience. In 48- 
hours nocorn. The plaster is applied 
in a jiffy, and relief is immediate. 
You forget you have a 
corn. 

Think what folly it is 
) to suffer from corns, to 
nurse them and pare 
them. Endthem to-day 


A in the picture is the soft 
B & B wax. It loosens 








the corn. 

B protects the corn, stop- 
ping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It 
is narrowed to be comfor- 
table. 

Dis rubber adhesive to 
fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
15c and 25c per Package 

All Draggists Sell and Guarantee Them 


Sample mailed free. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, ete. (14) 














“Mum” 


used regularly, insures the “sweetness” 
that is one of the greatest of personal 
attractions. Does not stop perspiring 
—which would be harmful—but 


takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


by neutralizing it. Pteserves the soap- 
and-water freshness of the body “from 
bath to bath.” 

Applied in a moment. Very little is 
needed. Cannot injure skin or clothes 
—does not interfere with the most elu- 
sive perfume. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn’t ‘‘ Mum’’, send us his name and 
25 cents and we’ll send you a jar postpaid. 


“MUM” MFGCO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


BLACH p 


eel: Pow DER 





/ 
Summer Pleasures 
| are enjoyed by thousands of women who are im- 
¥ mune from complexion worries. They are the 
users of LABLACHE and are recognized by faces 
free from wrinkles—that are never shiny or disfig- 
ured by exposure to the elements, anda skin always 
smooth and velvety. It is cooling, 
refreshing, pure and harmless. 
Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
q Cream, 50c. a box of, drug- 
gists or by mail, Send 10 
cents for a sample box. 








Allen’s Foot-Ease 


"<> Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot™ Ras> 








the antiseptic 
powder for the 1st. It relieves 
painful, swollen, smarting, Tr, ner- 
vous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out = " =A pamene. Is the 
reatest comfort 
fhe age. Allen's Kote Rese wae: 
tight or new 


spiring, callous and tired, 
We have over 200 testimontale. 
ld 


everyw) lp lb 
Do not accept 
Sent by mail for et ee. 
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Permanently destroyed, 
uaranteed. Nmme. 





MBE. JULIAN, 128 5th Ave. 
New York City 
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Reapers of Harper's Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, which will contain, fron month to month, the most helpful and practical suggestions received. 4) 


contributions 


should be very short—none exceeding 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem which has confronted the writer in her domestic experi 


Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. They should be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and signed in full, wit! the 


writer’s address. 


Receipts or medical suggestions are not destred. 


and a 
Frankiin Square, New York. 
Contribute 


‘ontr ons found unavailable for this department will be returned if a stamped envelope is enclosed. 
of their contributions—if possible within a month of the date of their receipt. 


The Quickest Way to Rest 

a> O you know how to 
— rest? A very busy 
man I know takes 
twenty minutes every 
@/ day to lie flat on his 
} back on the floor to 
rest and relax. That 
is very good, but I 
have found an even 
better way, which is to lie flat on the floor 
with legs up to the knees resting on a chair. 
This changes the entire circulation, and is 
the quickest way to rest. Try it. When you 
lie down to rest at night, and the mind 
insists upon working, try to relax thor- 
oughly. Turn the thought to the weight 
of your body; think your hands heavy; 
keep the thought on the weight of your 
hands until the nerves tingle as if the 
hands were going to sleep. If you can feel 
this tingling sensation you have shown 
the power of relaxation of the hands. 
Think different members of the body 
heavy, until you can let go every nerve 
as if the entire body were so much jelly 
ready to melt on the bed. This requires 
practice, but it pays richly. To rest the 
eyes and make them bright, while lying 
down have them bandaged with a soft 
black silk handkerchief. This was ad- 
vice received from an eminent eye spe- 
cialist. L. G. 

WasuHineton, D.C. 








A Baby Party. 

Ir you wish a novel entertainment and 
the best of good times invite your friends 
to “a baby party.” For the invitations 
use your visiting card with address, the 
date of the event, and the words “ cos-. 
tumes of children from one to twelve 
years.” If one prefers informal notes simi- 
lar to the following may be written: 

“My pear Mrs. Dow,—Will you not 
come to my Costume Party, Thursday 
evening, the eighteenth, at eight o’clock? 
The guests are to impersonate children 
from one to twelve years old.” 

In response to such an invitation I 
brought together last winter a number of 
charming people who in a never-to-be-for- 
gotten frolic renewed the days of child- 
hood. There was present the child too 
young to talk, clad in a white slip and 
frilled cap; there were Baby Stuart and 
other royal children representing famous 
pictures; there were schoolgirls in short 
frocks, hair 4 la Kenwig with dancing 
butterfly bows on their braids; Red-Rid- 
ing Hood and the Wolf, and Little Bo- 
Peep and her Sheep. Princes and paupers, 
Japanese, French, and colored children 
played with young Indians and old-fash- 
ioned girls in gingham aprons, sun-bonnets, 
and pantalettes. 

As entertainment there were old-fash- 
ioned dances, Mother Goose melodies and 
lullabies were sung. Other guests recited 
verses from Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of 
Verse, Whitcomb Riley, and Eugene 
Field. Others played funny old-fashioned 
elementary music lessons. Each guest 
contributed to the gayety. 

The refreshment consisted of small 
bowls of bread and milk, animal crackers, 
ices, and cakes. If one wishes to go to 
the expense a Jack Horner pie with iittle 
gifts for each guest might conclude the 
supper. E. E. 8S. 

Rocuester, New York. 


Three Ways of Entertaining and Educating Children 

Make the multiplication table a sort 
of game between the mother and children 
at lunch-time, asking questions in a spirit 
of fun. Five minutes’ exercise a day will 
lay a foundation in arithmetic, and help 
in the much-dreaded examinations. 

The study of the piano can be made 
easy if the mother will cut up old music 
in strips, taking in the bass and treble 
clefs. Give the child a penny for each 
strip correctly marked with the names of 
the notes and rests. The delight of the 


The signature will not be used in printing the article. 


If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time. each must 


written on a separate sheet of ¢- rey 


Contributions should be addressed to Harper’s Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care of Harper & Brot rs 


child when her teacher comes will pay for 
the little time it has cost. 

Few grown people can readily find a 
book in either the Old or New Testament. 
Bible exercise, or game it can be called, 
will count for much in after-years. Give 
each child a small Bible, the same in size. 
Ask for a book, say, Job, Matthew, St. 
Luke, ete., ete. The child finding the book 
first, and spelling the name, receives a 
credit mark on a slip of paper. The child 
answering the twentieth (and last ques- 
tion) is rewarded in some way. 

I tried these three plans twenty years 
ago with my three children. Now they 
often speak of the Bible game and the 
joy it gave them Sunday afternoons, 
especially on stormy days. The music 
game helped in piano work, and the multi- 
plication table helped us all to be better 
mathematicians. M. R. 

CoosapA, ALABAMA. 


To Clean and Preserve Books 

THe head of a large book department 
informs me that pulverized pumice stone 
will effectually clean cloth and paper 
bound books which are soiled by finger- 
marks or dust, or are shop worn. He says 
real leather-bound books should be treat- 
ed occasionally with some good oil or 
vaseline to prevent drying or cracking. 
Librarians call this “ feeding” them. 

WasurneTon, D. C. L.. G. 


Removing Grass Stains 

THE problem of removing grass stains 
from linen had confronted me a long time. 
We were invited to spend the day in the 
country. On arriving home I found my 
children’s dresses covered with green-grass 
stains. I feared they were ruined. The 
next morning I scalded them with boiling 
water, all to no purpose. Then I laun- 
dered them with white soap, and rinsed; 
the stains seemed more vivid. In despair 
I laid them on the lawn in a hot sun all 
day. At night I brought them in; not a 
trace of stain remained. I have tried it 
successfully on cambric and percale many 
times since. E. K, A. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


To Discourage Mosquitoes 

Tuts hint will help our readers in Jersey. 

Make a cone of newspaper (or any light- 
weight paper), fill with insect powder, and 
fold the paper over the top securely and 
pin. Invert, setting the cone upright on 
a tin platter. 

Light the tip (it may take a minute or 
so to start), and it will burn slowly, 
emitting a fume not at all unpleasant, but 
the mosquitoes will not stay in the vicinity 
of the smoke. 

It is not necessary to close doors and 
windows as when sulphur is used. The 
insect powder should be bought in pound 
packages. L. H. L. 

MostLe, ALABAMA. 


To Keep Butter Hard Without Ice 
It is not absolutely necessary to keep 
butter on ice to keep it hard in hot 
weather. Procure a clean, new flower-pot, 
and soak in cold water half an hour. Put 
your butter on a plate in a rather high 
pile and turn the flower-pot over it. Cover 
with a clean cloth thoroughly wet, and 
place in the coolest place you have. A 
larger quantity of butter may be kept by 
using a very large size flower-pot. Keep 
the cloth always wet. Milk and eggs may 
be kept in the same way if desired. 
L. B. N. W. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


How the Boys 

Wuen I cleaned house last I found, oh, 
so many little things that needed fixing 
up_after a winter’s strenuous wear and 
tear in a house where there are no locked 
doors or unused rooms, and where, “ glory 
be,” as my ‘woman says, there are 
three 


Rs 


Authors of manuscripts which are available will be notified of the acce> 
After two months any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. . 


There was a piece loose in a parlor 
chair. It used to come off, quite often. in 
the hands of visitors, and we had all 
learned to lead them past this deere pit 
seat to some firmer one. Casters were 
missing from several articles of furnitiire. 
Two doors creaked dismally when used, 
Several bureau and commode drawers si tick 
and the bath-room faucet needed replacing, 
I had a long list of just such trifles 
that had to be fixed, and I knew i\iey 
would cost many dollars if I hired them 
done, besides its being next to impossibie 
to get mechanics to come and do such small 
jobs at the house. 

The boys offered to do the work. I |iad 
an idea they couldn’t, but I let them try. 
To my joyful surprise they made every. 
thing whole and straight and enjoyed doing 
it. I made it a stipulation that there 
should be “ no cleaning up” for me to do 
They must do all the work or none, and 
nothing must be left half done. I believe 
now that boys can do many such jobs and 
do them well if we will only let them and 
trust them. There was no question of pay, 
but as I was saved, certainly, $10 by tliir 
toil, and an immense amount of incon 
venience, I was glad to give them each 
an extra dollar on their allowance. 

Now, for $5, to be paid at Christmas 
time the boys keep these little matters done 
right up. I have a slate in the bath-room, 
and when a chair needs a caster or any 
other bit of furniture needs repairing | 
jot it down and, before long, it is fixed. 
They often note things needing atten- 
tion and mend them unasked. 

“You'll get a fall on that loose attic 
stair some day,” said my oldest, the other 
day; “why didn’t you speak of it!” 
Then, before school, a couple of nails made 
the offending step safe and sound again 

Why not let the boys have eharge of 
such affairs? Think how much better 
their own homes will be kept some day. 
and it also makes them feel a co-partner- 
ship with you in the care of the home. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. E. F. P. 


A Boon in Fly-time 

I was visiting some spinsters in Vir- 
ginia some time ago and found what | 
had never seen before—covers for pitch- 
ers of various shapes and sizes. ‘hey 
were crocheted of white cotton the size 
and shape of the special pitcher eac!) was 
to cover, and about an inch added all 
around. When completed they were 
stretched over the empty pitcher, after 
having been dipped in starch, and thie sur- 
plus inch carefully pulled) down and 


pressed to the part just below the top 
and held in place by the hand a shori time 
until the starch kept them in place. Put 
in a sunny place to dry they become per- 


fectly stiff, and may be lifted off and on 
without difficulty, and the same cover. with 
ordinary care, will last for severa! sea- 
sons. By starching and hardening sev 
eral pitcher-covers at one time tl tray 
ean be lifted from one sunny sjt 
another, and the time and trouble are 
minimized. These covers admit tie alr 
and exclude the flies. 

A friend whose ideas are more prac 
tical than esthetic substituted mo-quite 
net with a crocheted border holding t!\« net. 


GREELEY, COLORADO. N. 8. R. 


Vinegar for Burns 

SEVERAL years ago my daughte! burnt 
her hand severely with boiling watr'. 
friend had told me that vinegar ws an 
excellent remedy for burns. I immediately 
brought a basin of strong cider vineg@! 
into which the burnt hand was plunged 
and kept until the fire abated. | then 
wrapped a cloth wet with vinegar ° round 
the hand, and in a short time the palm 
entirely ceased. Since that time I have ¥? 
peatedly used this remedy and found 1! 
most satisfactory. Of course it should not 
be used when burnt by anacid. EF. B. A. 

CLAYVILLE, New York. 
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LO HE following dishes are 

EY good ones with which to 
vary the summer menu. 
Every one gets tired of 
the same things, 
especially in warm 
weather, and a novelty 
often will tempt the 
taste when other dishes 
seem attractive. 


fail to 
Peach pudding.—Make a, plain blanc- 


must be cooked three minutes on each 
side, then placed around the edge of a plat- 
ter, leaving a space in the center. Pour 
the gravy over them, and fill the center 
with the Lima-bean mixture. 

Olive sauce—Chop one dozen olives 
fine. Brown one tablespoonful of butter; 
then add a tablespoonful of flour and 
brown again. Stir in a cup of beef 
stock, continuing to stir until smooth; 
season with salt, pepper, and Worcester- 

shire sauce; then add the 











chopped olives, and cook 
slowly for five minutes. This 
sauce is served with warmed- 
over meats. 

Bacon and eggs @ @Ital- 
ienne.—First make a_ thick 
tomato sauce, and keep it hot. 
Next toast pieces of bread, 
and cut them 
nally. Place them on a plat- 
ter, and keep them hot, too. 
Broil thin slices of bacon 
until they are ready to curl, 


across diago- 


and lay them on the toast; 
then quickly poach enough 








EGGS IN AMBUSH 


mange, using one quart of milk. Make, 
also, « peach jelly flavored with fruit 
syrup and colored pink with a few drops 
of cochineal or color paste. Wet a plain 
mold and pour in the blanc-mange and 
gelatine in alternate layers, allowing each 
to harden before the next is added. Just 
before serving-time unmold and garnish 
with slices of fresh or preserved peaches 


eggs to cover the toast, and 
place them on top of the 
bacon, pouring the 
sauce around them. 

Timbale of rice—Chop up enough onion 
to make two tablespoonfuls, and cook this 
with one tablespoonful of butter for five 
minutes, without browning; then add one 
pound of rice. Stir for two minutes, and 
add a quart and a pint of beef stock. Cook 
until all the liquid has been absorbed by the 
rice; probably it will take half an hour. 
Then add a quarter of a pound of grated 
cheese, a teaspoonful of salt, and a little 





and maraschino cherries. Serve with 
plain cream and sugar. 

Tomato sponge salad.— 

Cook together for fifteen 


minutes one pint of toma- 
toes, one bay leaf, two whole 
cloves, salt and pepper to 
taste, and a slice of onion. 
Strain, and add a heaping ta- 
blespoonful of gelatine dis- 
solved in a secant half-cup of 
water. When the gelatine be- 
gins to set, whip solid with 
an egg-beater, and pour into 
baking-powder tins. At serv- 
ing-time unmold and slice; ar- 
range on a bed of crisp lettuce, 
and serve very cold with 
mayonnaise. 

Eggs in ambush. — Line 

















small buttered molds with a 
mixture of flaked boiled fish, 
bread crumbs, and seasoning, 
moistened with milk and a 
egg. Drop a raw egg into each, cover 
with the fish mixture, and steam for 
thirty minutes. Unmold, and serve at 
once with white sauce. 

Calf’s liver with Lima beans.—Cut one- 
half pound of bacon into small dice, and 
put it in boiling water for five min- 
utes; then drain. Fry it in a saucepan 
for three minutes, and add two chopped 
onions and fry for five minutes more, 


well-beaten 


PEACH BLANC-MANGE PUDDING 


pepper. Cover the saucepan, and let it 
stand on the side of the range for five min- 
utes. Butter a quart mould, and put the 
rice in it. Cook in a hot oven for fifteen 
minutes, and turn out of the mould on a 
hot platter. 

Apricot charlotte.—Dissolve half a pack- 
age of gelatine in cold water, and add a 
cup and a balf of boiling water, a cup 
of sugar, the juice of one lemon, and 
two cups of apricot, either chopped or 











TOMATO SPONGE SALAD 


‘trring all the time. Then add one quart 
of Lima beans, one cupful of water, one 
tablespoonful of butter, and one of chepped 
Parsley, salt and pepper. Stir these all 
— cover the saucepan and cook 
owly for half an hour. While this is 
cooking, melt two tablespoonfuls of but- 
MS in a frying-pan, and place in it, side 
¥ side, slices of liver. One and a half 
pounds of liver should be cut into slices 

than half an inch thick. These slices 





shredded. When cold, stir 
into it a cup and a half of 
whipped cream. Put it on 
ice for several hours, and 
serve very cold. 

Chartreuse of cherries.— 
Drain the liquor from a can 
of cherries, remove the stones, 
and set the cherries on ice. 
Put the liquor over the fire 
with a_ half-cup of boiling 
water and a half-package of 
gelatine soaked in a cup of 
cold water. Add sugar to 
taste, and as soon as the 
gelatine is dissolved pour the 
liquid into a ring mold. 
When cold, put into the ice- 
chest to form. Turn out upon a flat glass 
dish, fill the centre with the chilled 
cherries, sprinkle these with sugar and 
heap whipped cream on top of them. 

Cheap pudding sauce—When stewing 
apples for apple sauce, strain off a cup 
or two of the juice, as there is always 
some that can be spared if the apples are 
juicy. Add sugar and cook to a syrup. 
When you wish to use it, reheat it, and 
beat into it the juice of a lemon. 








tomato 
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“Better 
Baking” 


--for North —East—West— South. 


A little our booklet— 
may we send it to you 
free? 

Not a recipe book, but a 
book about detter flour — 
how it's better—why it's 
better ---and the proof. 


Otcident Flour is the ut- 
most in the milling art. 
Made from top market 
priced Northern Premium 
Wheat, 





ee 4 
oer "a, 


- - 
— 


tested by Chemists for food 


values, by Expert Bakers, daily, for 


perfect oven results. 


Occident Flour is good enough to 
carry our Money-back Guarantee for 
better results in your baking than 
you’ve had with any other flour— 
better baking or your money refunded. 


If there IS a better flour, don’t you 


want to know it? 
tead the booklet about it? 


Don’t you want to 








By Cooking ‘‘en Casserole” 
a most appetizing manner. 
all the juices and flavors. 
crusted, 


Rend aix cents in stam fer complete Casserole Cack Rook. 
fh add new zeat to old = 


dozens of recipes that w 


The Guernsey Earthenware Co., 
24 East End Ave., Cambridge, O. 


Guernsey is for sale at all good stores. 
The little round trade mark guarantees 


ee Ray will get the original Brown, 
Lined, Enameled ecthenware. 








you can stew or bake inexpensive cuts of meats in « 
The Casserole cooks slowly and thoroughly—keeps ir 
Foods look so tempting served piping-hot, brown 
in the same dish they were cooked in. 





—t 


F How to make 


Contains 
W rite for it teday. 





Lessons in Cooking 


Throug: 
Preparation of Meals 


A new correspondence course planned on the 
only ; correct basis. Neurly 300 gra aded Lessons, 
12 Parts, illustrated; each containing a week’s 
menu, typical of one month in the year, with 
detailed rec ipes, and directions for preparing and 
serving cach meal as a whole 

Cost of Food, its Nutritive Value, Balance 
Diet, Menus for Special Occasions, Special 
Articles, Helpful Suggestions. 

Till Sept. 30 — Introductory half tuition, 
50c a — Tor a year, or in full, $5.00 cash. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. Send 50c in 
stamps for 21 Sept. lessons. Samp/e pages free. 


American School of Home Economics 


508 West 69th Street, Chicago, Ii. 
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¥. EDWARD HARVEY & CO., 8183 rt %h St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





and use of rods and fiy-tackle 
of flies. The book is the best 
this subject in existence. 





Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackie 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Revised Edition 


By H. P. WELLS 


Author of * The American Salmon-F isherman 


This is a new edition of a book which is already 


a standard on the subject of fishing with a rod 


Mr. Wells is an experienced fisherman, and he 
has added materially to this volume The 
book goes into all necessary details, with 


drawings and diagrams of the manufacture 
and the making 


authority on 


Illustrated with Diagrams 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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ve a Few Words 
ty « will all be back in 
¥ school soon now, and I 
suppose some of the 
wee ones are 
dreading it. 

lt won’t be long, 
though, before they will 

ANS be as happy as larks on 

a sunny morning at 

the prospect of going to school, for school 

is made very pleasant nowadays for all 
children, large and small. 

I visited a school the other day where 
geography is taught by using dolls. Think 
of that, girls! Even the boys say it’s 
a rather nice way and makes them re- 
member better. 

I'll tell you about it. There are some 
sixteen dolls used, and among them are 
Japanese, Chinese, Russian, German, 
Scotch, Arabian, Holland, and 
French dollies. 

There are some 
some like “the 





Swiss, 


dressed like Indians, 
children of our Pilgrim 


days, and one very odd, dear little Eskimo. 

The little 
Her 
back, for you know, 
Japanese - 


Japanese doll is a darling. 
little brother, Toyo, is tied on her 
I suppose, that many 


little girls carry their baby 





x 
brothers on their backs when they go out 
to play. They run around as lively as 
crickets, carrying their tiny baby brothers 
and sisters. 

There are two Dutch dollies, Peter and 
(Gretchen, and Peter certainly has the 
hbaggiest trousers I ever saw a little lad 
either doll or boy. 

There’s a dear little papoose. I wish 
you could all see her. She is wrapped in 
a lovely blanket, and is tied with soft 
cords to a board; the little case in which 
papooses are kept is always fastened like 
this, and carried about se. 

Isn’t that a nice way of teaching geog- 
raphy? When Holland is being described 
Peter and Gretchen are handed around 
and admired, and every child knows at 
that they represent that (to us) 
queer country where water is so plentiful. 

If this doll plan is successful in this 


wear, 


once 


school it will be tried in many others, 
und perhaps (who knows?) your school 
will be one of them. 

Now, who is going to tell me about 
their school? Has it an odd name? I 
remember one school called The Johnny 
Cake School.. I wonder why! Perhaps 


some of you can guess. 

Then I knew of another named The 
Bow School. These are real names. 
Can you send in any as odd? 

Let me hear from you all. 

Address, Children’s Editor, HaArprr’s 
Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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What the Children Write 


Eprror “* CHILDREN’s CorNErR,”—When I 


saw your request for letters I decided to 
| suppose you will be dreadfully 
shocked when I tell you that last week | 
trousers, 


write. 


donned khaki went into the 





fields, and helped my father while he baled 
hay. I have no brothers, which accounts 


for my help being wanted. 








We have two dogs, one a thoroughbred 
English coach-dog. He is very pretty. 
The other is a large dog, a year old. 
He has a natural stub tail, and it gives 
him a very funny look. 

We think California has fine scenery 
and a beautiful climate. Our home is in 
the Sacramento Valley. We have a fine 
view of the Sierra Nevada and Coast 
Range mountains. Mount Shasta is one 
hundred and forty miles north of us. It 
is a beautiful sight in winter. 

This fall I enter high school. I fear 
my troubles will begin then, for I don’t 
like to study, and do like fun. I think 
the club you mention will be fine, but | 
have no very brilliant suggestions to offer, 
only I would like to belong to it. Wish- 
ing our Corner every success, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary Dororuy Turson. 

CoRNING, CALIFORNIA. 


Dear Eprtor,—My home is a mile from 
the school-house and five miles from the 
nearest town. For pets I have three cats 
—Tiger, Togo, and Connie—and one dog, 


Tony. He caught fourteen woodchucks 
last year. 
For work, I help my father. I feed 


some cows and chickens. I am going to 
be a farmer, and work on a farm. 
Water R. ELwior. 
Maprip, New Yor«. 


Eprror “ CHILDREN’s CorNner,’—I found 
forty-two names in that funny letter. I 
would have had fifty if I had used some 
I found twice, like Tina and Ina. The 
enigma is Harper’s Bazar and the other 
puzzle is Albany. A good motto for our 
club would be, “ Always room for one 
more.” Your reader, 

Rospert Homes. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 


Well done, Robert. Your name must 
certainly go on our Roll of Honor. Rob- 
ert sent his list of names, and they were 
a pleasant surprise. I had imagined 
some one might find a few more than the 
twenty-five, but fifty was more than I had 
dreamed any bright brain would discover. 
Try all our puzzles, Robert.—GuILpREN’s 
Eprror. 


Dear Littte Fotxs,—I want to write 
to you all. My father is a merchant. | 
am eight years old. I have a nice black 
eat. His name is Midnight. I have a 
bantam hen. Her name is Pet. I am 
going to be a_ school-teacher. 

Your friend, 
Amy WariaHr. 

Cressey, MICHIGAN. 

Dear Eprtor,—My home is in State 
College. I live in a big place. I have a 
great big apple orchard to play in. Our 
house is a big, new house. We have a 
pet robin who comes on our porch. I 
bring coal from the cellar for mother and 
clean the lawn and sometimes mow the 
lawn. 

Tuomas I. Marrs, Jr. 

Strate CoLieae, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dear Eprtror,—I am glad you have a 
page for children. I liked the story about 
the Indians because my name is Minot, 
and I am a descendant of those Minots. 
I have a sister. Mamma will help her 
write a letter to you. 

Minor KeEtso. 

DorcHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Very good letters came also from Doro- 
thy Burgess, Emeline Ostrander, Hazel 
Williams, Katie O’Brien, Betty Prescott, 
Arthur Danforth, Beryl Church, and 
others, some of which will be printed as 
soon as possible. Every letter received is 
replied to in some way by letter or with 
a pretty card, or through our Corner. 
So, come in, and let’s all be friends. 


A Good September Game 
HARE AND HOUNDS 
You can play this at school if you 
choose, at recess, or before school begins. 





Boys or girls, or both, can play it, and 
any number may join the game. 

Form a eirele holding hands. One, 
called the Hare, stays out. The others 
are the Hounds. The Hare runs around 
the ring several times on the outside, 
then taps one of the Hounds suddenly 
on the shoulder. The one receiving the 


, 

tap quits the ring and runs after the 
Hare, following in her very track as much 
as possible. 

The Hare runs around the ring and 
through it in any direction, passing under 
the arms of the circlers. They raise their 
arms when she wishes to go through, and 
the Hound follows close after. 

When she catches the Hare she becomes 
the Hare herself, and the play goes on as 
before. Those in the circle may try to 
help the Hare by putting their arms down 
to keep the Hound out, but when they 
do this and the Hound, unable to get 
through, says, “Open gates,” they must 
at once let her pass in. 

This is nice exercise for cool days when 


you feel like a little running and jump- 
ing to warm your blood. 


Queer Birds 

Dip you ever hear of a bird that can 
sew? She lives across the ocean, this 
tiny brown seamstress, and is often found 
at her task in the early days of fall, 
September. 

If you could see her you would not 
think her very pretty. She wears a mod- 
est brown suit of feathers, but these are 
not what she sews. Oh, no! » What she 
sews are gay green leaves, and could you 
guess what she sews with? I know you 
can’t, not even if you began with silk 





and ended with twine, for she uses spiders’ 





webs to tack the green leaves together 
and does it well, too 

Her husband sews also, and she takes 
her name from him, so the two are 
called tailor-birds. 

They keep on sewing until they have 
made a lovely little home, and then 
mamma bird lays some eggs in it, and 
after a while some tiny tailor-birds come 
out of the shells. Papa bird is kept 
busy providing food for the little ones 
for some weeks. 

Then, when the weather gets cool and 
the brown coats they wear are not warm 
enough, and the threads are pulling out 
of the little leaf house, away they go fly- 
ing off to sunny France, where they spend 
the winter very happily. 

In the spring they come back and sew 
a new home together, in the balmy air of 
their native country, England. 

They are a queer little pair, the tailor- 
bird and his seamstress wife. 


Our Puzzles 

. Tue first correct answer to our June 
puzzles came from Alan C. Dunn, ten 
years old, New York City. Therefore, 
Alan’s: name heads the Puzzler’s Roll of 
Honor in my big Puzzle-solvers’ Book. 

Little Sarah Carr came second. She 
answered the enigma, and says she is 
Studying geography. 





Read how some Who else has seen any curious 


little girls study it, Sarah, in this mory. 


ing’s chat. As this little one is nj 
seven years old, her name, too, govs oy 
the - Roll. 


Jessie Ryan, Front Royal, Virvinig 
sent one answer and a puzzle, and Katie 
O’Brien, Boston, Massachusetts, send. on, 
correct reply. 


Now, who will be first next :ime: 
The first three children sending 6 req 
answers to these easy puzzles will |\ayq 


their names entered on the Roll of | Mor, 
and, remember, when your name has }jeoy, 
entered three times a pleasant su. priy 
will go to you. 


ANSWER TO AUGUST PUZZL! 


1. Buttercup. 8. Verbena. 

2. Candytuft. 9. Sunflower. 

3. Bluebell. 10. Snowball. 

4. Foxglove. 11. Snap-drago) 

5. Carnation. 12. Sweet William. 
6. Marigold. 13. Oleander. 

7. Goldenrod. 14. Tuberose. 


15. Tulip. 


September Puzzles 
CROSSW@RD ENIGMA 
In sun and sky, 
Also in stars; 
In yacht and scow, 
Never in tars; 
In hill and hump, 
Never in vale; 
In snow and cold, 
Never in gale; 
In cold and cool, 
Never in ice, 
In elk and lion, 
But not in mice. 
The answer so easy, come tell, 
It calls you each day with its bell. 


ADDITIONS 
App 100 to warmth, and get a fraud 
Add 500 to one and it will make 
meaning finished. 


AN ALPHABET SENTENCE 

Can you make one? If so, your 
goes on that Roll of Honor without 
tion, for they are a bit hard to ma 

What are they? Why, just sent 
as short as possible, which contain every 
letter in the alphabet. Ask the erown- 
ups to help you if you want to. 
very pleasant evening game. 

Here are two sentences for exam)|es. 

1. Queer loved friend, big jews -larp 
make Lony’s excellent music. 

2. Jake P. liked to quiz the fun 
who gave them such a prim box. 

The idea is to get all the letters, the 
entire twenty-six, in the shortest puossibl 
sentence which makes sense. It lax been 
done in thirty letters. 

How short can you make a svnsible 
sentence, getting in the entire al) liabet, 
from A to Z? Try it. Send me tle re- 
sult. I will print the best ones. 


lame 
jues- 


nees, 


man 


What Do You See? 
OnE little girl wrote me that had 


seen a bird asleep in the day-tiny. She 
said it was in the early morning, ind he 
was in the leaves of a honeysuc vine 


which grew on their piazza. 

Doris thought he was dead, h 
so like a mussed-up bunch of | 
but when she tried to touch {im I 
opened his eyes like a flash, spd his 
wings, and was gone in the tinicst part 
of a second. 

Papa said he was taking a naj} 
was something new for small ey: 
wasn’t it? Good! Little Doris, 
seen something few of us ever sa\\ yet. 
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loating 
water 
spider 


looked 
ithers, 


That 
to see, 


1 have 





Walter Davis saw a spider 
around on some leaves in t 


this summer. He thought t! : 
im, He 


would drown, but, watching 

soon saw that he was out on a hunting 
trip, catching and eating food trom tl 
water. Be 


That was a raft spider, Walter. © 
makes his own craft of leaves and sticks 
sewing it with silk, and then gos ™ * 
voyage, small pirate that he '. He 
ean walk on the water also when 


chooses. ‘ 
sights: 
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MOTHER GOOSE STENCILS 


MONG all the unend- 
ing army of children’s 
books, the wealth of 
child lore and_ the 
basic ideas for child- 
ish games, that rich 
x store called “The 
ay Mother Goose 
Rhymes” must always 


stand pre-eminent. It is unrivaled in in- 
terest, yet unequaled in simplicity and un- 
surpassed in fecundity of suggestion. Illus- 


trators, too, have met with happy success 
and greatly helped in perpetuating these 


rhymes, for each little idea is sufficiently 
concis) to be most readily presented in 
pictorial form, and one cannot doubt that 
the l.gevity of their appeal to children 
lies ev bedded in this simple circumstance. 





























FOUR-AND-TWENTY BLACKBIRDS 


Nowadays when attractive furnish- 
ings for the nursery are recognized to be 
as essential as those for other parts of 
the home, wall papers and friezes have 
been manufactured, quaintly decorated 


with tie Mother Goose pictures. In a 
rom so peopled with familiar friends, 
the small inmates are never at a loss for 


amusement or solace, even in those dull 
hour-long minutes of waiting for the 


sandman, when they are foreed “to go 
to bed by day.” 

As «a matter of course nowadays, 
when one speaks of wall decorations or 
even hangings, one’s mind turns to the 
idea of stenciling, and it is thought 
that the accompanying stencils may be 
of interest to those who have in mind 
the refurbishing of playroom or nursery 
walls. Not walls alone—cushions and 
hangings, or the sereen before the fire 


and even the back of a settle or the cen- 
ter of » comfortable—all of these afford 
ample surface as well as a fitting place 
for just such decorations. 























THE DISH RAN AWAY WITH THE SPOON 


Tn th: seeond illustration there is the 
dish whi-h ran away with the spoon, the 
reluctan of whose departure, by the 
way, is omewhat belied by the manifest 
forethoucht in providing herself with a 
valise, 

The ct and the fiddle and the very 
athletic ow whieh jumped over the moon 
are the rightful companions of this 
flighty }cir and subjects easily treated 
in stenci! if one has the preliminary apti- 
tude with a peneil to sketch them out. 
Even un:ccompanied by any of the others 
in the verse, the pair pictured inevita- 
bly recall the whole rhyme, so the 
others tay be left to the imagination. 

The four-and-twenty blackbirds would 
combine ‘ell with the above on the ends 
of a tabl> cover, for little folks know the 
tish and spoon went to the moon. In 
that land it ig dreadfully chilly, and poor 
Mr. Dish suffered so from the cold that 
his Wife used to fill him full of black- 
birds and bake him in the oven. And 
the pie was opened and set before 


BY GRACE ALINE LUTHER 























LITTLE BO-PEEP’S LOST SHEEP 


the king, he used to be so pleased to 
have Mr. Dish as company for dinner, 
that he would let all the little blackbirds, 
which hadn’t been really cooked at all, 
fly way away. 

Two of little Bo Beep’s sheep make a 
very good motive for a frieze if a single 
picture is to be used, rather than the 
scenes of different subjects. These too 
little sheep did not go back to Bo-Peep 
for they would not leave their tails be- 
hind them as all the rest did, so they 
stayed under a tree till a big wind storm 
came and blew them away, and now, on 
summer days, we still see bits of their 
fleece in the sky. 

The mother of that small boy who 
begs for white mice may find in the 
Hickory Dickory Dock stencil a com- 
fortably stationary substitute with which 
to buy her peace of mind until such 
time as his fancy turns to other joys of 
equally doubtful charm. It is to be pon- 
dered whether the horror of mice in gen- 























eral, and pet representatives in particu- 
lar, grows in inverse ratio to size. Had 
the elephant never acquired mammoth 
proportions would he have maintained 
that fondness for the rodent which is 
deep rooted in the heads of little folks? 

Another stencil for the small boy’s 
room is that of the frog who would a- 
wooing go. 

These stencils make very good nursery 
pictures if cut out of heavy-weight ma- 
nila paper and backed with cartridge 
paper or bristol board. As the Bazar 
will supply perforated patterns for 
stamping any of the above, the cutting 
on light paper is easily done, and, if a 
sharp knife is used, there is little differ- 
ence *twixt cutting paper and a light 
weight of stencil board. The price of the 
perforated patterns is 50 cents each. 
The stamped heavy paper pattern may be 
run through the sewing-machine with the 
needle unthreaded and the machine set 
for the shortest stitch. Then the lines 
are very easily cut. 

Concerning the actual process of sten- 
ciling we feel that the last word must 

















THE MOUSE RAN UP THE CLOCK 


have been spoken in previous articles in 
this and every magazine, but in addi- 
tion to this, full directions are always 
procurable with the stencil color outfits 
which are to be had at any art store. 
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EMANCIPATORD 


PYRO 


Pyro (denatured alcohol) 
is the clean, economical, 
» twentieth century succes- 
sor to foul-smelling kero- 
sene and grimy, dusty, 

_ sooty coal. The burn- 

er generates gas 
_which furnishes 






mye : . the flame. 
PYRO Siersi LAMPS 
Are as bright as sunlight and almost as cheap. Bring 


the mantle to dazzling incandescence, making a kero- 
sene lamp look like a-candle in comparison. 


PYRO St0x5i STOVES 
alcohol 

Cook things “like mother used to make,”’ but without 
mother’s incessant worries. Food retains its natural 
flavor, for there is no odor or smoke. Fuel bills 
reduced, because no heat escapes. 


CHEAPER FOR COOKING AND LIGHTING THAN 
COAL, KEROSENE, GAS OR ELECTRICITY 


Stoves, Cookers (for boiling water, “warming up,” heating 
curling-irons and sad-irons, and other quick work). Lamps 
of magnificent parlor designs. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET NOW 
THE ALCOHOL UTILITIES CO., 40 East 21st Street, NEW YORK 




















The Space Isn’t All 


When an advertiser goes into the Surface Cars of New York 
City he buys far more than the regulation size space—11x21 inches. 
He buys the full’ confidence of the greatest buying public concen- 
trated in any one spot on earth. 


This confidence goes to the advertiser from the beginning. It 
is exactly the same as if he became a member of a high-grade 
business association which could afford him exclusive privileges and 
advantages which he could procure in no other society of its kind. 


Please don’t lose sight of that peculiar, but powerful advan- 
tage when you consider your advertising. It was earned and is 
possessed by New York City Surface Car Advertising, as a 
medium, because nothing of a questionable or objectionable nature 
is ever permitted to be advertised in the Surface Cars of New 
York City. The public knows that—and acts accordingly. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of the advertising 
space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
Fifth Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
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Bishop frer. Quality and Style 


We sell this beautiful, massive, $40.00 Genuine Brass 
Bed, Colonial Style, Direct te you for #19.50. 

We ship it On Approval and Prepay Freight to al! 
points east of Mississippi River and north of Tennessee line, 
allowing freight that far to points beyond. 

Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Springs and 
Cotton-Felt Mattress complete for @29.50 (worth $60.00). 
Our tremendous output and quick cash sales Direct from the 
** World's Furniture Center’ make our low prices possible. 

Ifyou don’t find this Bed superior te beds sold 
elsewhere at double our pri send it back 
our expense and we will refund your money. It 
is a full-size double Bed, 4 ft. 6in. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long, 
with heavy two-inch continuous Pillars. Either Bright or 
“Satin” finish — both guaranteed for zo years. With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


you may furnish your home a at once or gradually, 
from time to time, being sure of artistic and harmonious 
results. 

For many years th of discriminating buyers have 
traveled far to our shows-rooms in Grand Rapids to save 
money and get home furnishing suggestions. For the 
benefit of those who cannot come, we have issued our 
handsome and instructive Pertfelle of 186 pages. 
It contains colored plates of artistically furnished rooms in 
“period” and modern styles. Shows correct shades of 
popular Grand Rapids finishes. Illustrates and describes 
over one thousand styles of dependable furniture. 

We will send this elaborate book, postage geld, if 
you will enclose 25 cents to show your interest. ie 25 
cents may be deducted from your first order. If you don't 
think the book a correct Guide to Furniture Buying, send it 
back and we will refund your money and the postage you 
pay in returning it. 

Write for the book now and get the benefit of hi; es 
ty at Direct prices. References: Any Grand Rapi ink. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
87-99 Ionia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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$s$192.5S5O0 
BRASS BED 
On Approval. Freight Paid 














So That Everyone May Buy 





JOSEPH P. McHUCH & CO. 
(Established 1878) 

(a) Forward Freight Free to any Point in the 
United States, prepaid purchases amounting 
to twenty-five dollars or over, or 

(5) Give free seat cushions for chairs with all 
- orders; freight charges to be paid by 

ayers, or 

(c) Ship on receipt of five dollars, money order 
or N, ¥. draft, the McHugh Bar Harbor 
Cushioned Arm Chair, or 

(d) Mail for 25c. in stamps (allowed on first order 


placed for McHughwillow Furniture) the full. 


Portfolio of Pen Sketches and fixed Pricelist, or 
{e) Send postpaid without charge, the {llus- 
trated Booklet and loose leaf pictures of the 
McHughwillow Fi in grouped effect. 

t®" Correspondence is Cordially Invited. 
9 WEST 42p ST., at FIFTH AVE. 

Opposite the New Public Library, 
W YORK. 
(Only Address Since 1884) 

NO AGENTS, NO BRANCHES, BUT 

SATISFIED CUSTOMERS EVERYWHERE 


MENNEN?’ 


Borated Talcum 
“FOR MINE” 

















For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 
Relieves all Skin Irritations 





Sample Box for 4c stamp 








GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


Newark, N. J. Trade-Mark 














THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE 
IN MODERN INDUSTRY 


The Chemistry 


of Commerce 
By Robert Kennedy Duncan 


Author of “The New Knowledge” 


A Book to Equal the Popularity of “THE NEW 
KNOWLEDGE” 


Ilustrated. $2.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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HE dietetic value of 
nuts is not half ap- 
preciated in the aver- 
age American home, 
34 and yet they are a 
i) highly concentrated 
Aig) food, consisting prin- 

cipally of fats and 
protein, and when 
taken in connection with less nutritious 
edibles, as cereals, vegetables, and fruit, 





MEAT SUBSTITUTES 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 





HARPER'S BAZAR 











crushed to a paste, and one tablespoonful 
each of grated celery and minced onion. 
Season with one-fourth teaspoonful of 
mixed herbs, salt, and pepper. Blend all 
thoroughly together, and form into fillets; 
dip these in egg, and then in fine bread 
crumbs; place in a well-oiled baking-pan, 
and brown in a quick oven. Arrange 
around a mound of mashed potatoes, and 
serve with tomato sauce. 

For a variation of this dish, mash two 
cups of well-cooked split pease, 











and press through the sieve. To 
the pulp add one teaspoonful of 
onion juice, one tablespoonful of 
grated. celery, one cup of milk, 
one cup of softened bread 
crumbs, one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, one cup of crushed nuts or 
nut meal, which comes prepared 
for cocking purposes, and one 
well-beaten egg. Form this 
into small flat cakes; dip each in 
egg and powdered cracker 
crumbs, and brown in hot fat. 
Place a nicely poached egg on 
each cake; garnish with parsley, 
and serve with tomato sauce. 
Nut timbales make a dainty 








FILETS OF LENTILS WITH MASHED POTATOES 


they form excellent meat substitutes that 
are not expensive. The housekeeper of 
moderate means, who finds it difficult, 
with the present exorbitant prices of 
meat, to keep her household ~ expenses 
within a limited amount, may gain re- 
newed inspiration from the following 
wholesome and attractive dishes. 

This delicious nut preparation, which 
may be served in lieu of meat, is in the 
form of a chowder. Cook slowly until 
tender two cups of pecan-nut meats, either 
chopped or broken, in four 


piéce de résistance for supper or 
luncheon. Crush one cup of 
hickory-nut meats, and roll very 
fine; add two well-beaten eggs, one-fourth 
cup of stale-bread crumbs, one cup of 
thin cream or rich milk, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a dash of pepper. 
Line timbale molds with strips of pimento, 
and turn in the mixture. Put the molds 
in a basin; surround with boiling water, 
cover the tops with buttered paper, and 
bake in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes; then unmold, and serve with a 
cream sauce poured around them. 

Nuts and fresh mushrooms are delicious 





cups of water; then strain, 
and add to the liquor one- 
half cup each of diced po- 
tatoes and carrots, two small 
onions thinly sliced, two ta- 
blespoonfuls of chopped: 
green pepper, and two cups 
of stewed tomatoes. Cook 
unti! the diced vegetables 
are soft, without being 
cooked to pieces; then turn 
the whole into a colander, 
and drain. Mix in _ care- 
fully the nut meats, and 
turn into a hot serving-dish. 
Reheat the stock in which 














the vegetables and nuts were 
cooked; soften two table- 
spoonfuls of butter (peanut-butter or 
olive-oil makes a nice substitute for but- 
ter), and stir in one tablespoonful of 
flour, and add gradually to the hot stock; 
cook until smooth; then pour over the 
vegetables, etc., and serve. 

For another particularly appetizing 
dish, quite substantial enough for a meat 
course, wash one cup of lentils, and soak 
in cold water over night. In the merning 
drain and parboil in fresh boiling water 
for thirty minutes; drain again, and cook 


NUT TIMBALES GARNISHED WITH PIMENTO 


combined. Sauté two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped onion and one-half cup of chopped 
mushrooms in four tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter for five minutes; thén stir in two ta- 
blespoonfuls of flour, a little salt and 
pepper, and one and one-half cups of 
milk. Cook and stir the whole for five 
minutes longer; then add one cup of 
chopped nuts, either English walnuts or 
pecans; reheat, and serve in ramequins 

or on squares of buttered toast. 
Another excellent little luncheon dish, 
in which nuts form a part, is 














prepared in this way: Select 
smooth, rather small-sized, po- 
tatoes, wash and wipe dry; 
remove a slice from the ends, 
and rub each potato all over 
with a little olive-oil. Bake in 
a hot oven for forty minutes; 
then remove, cool, and care- 
fully scoop out the inside from 
one end. Mash this, add pep- 
per, salt, two tablespoonfuls 
of cream or melted butter, and 
one-half cup of chopped nuts; 
beat until light and puffy; 
then fold in the beaten whites 
of two eggs. Refill the shells 








SALAD OF CHICORY, CUCUMBERS, AND NUTS 


until soft in sufficient boiling water to 
cover them. Rub through a sieve, and 
to the purée add one-fourth cup of melted 
butter or olive-oil, one cup of fine Graham- 
bread crumbs, one cup of strained toma- 
toes, to which a speck of soda has been 








added, one cup of chopped filberts 








with this, and return to the 
oven to reheat and brown over 
the top. 

A very attractive salad, which may 
take the place of a cold-meat course, is 
made by arranging the blanched leaves 
of one head of chicory lightly in a salad 
bow]; place around it thin slices of cu- 
eumber, and sprinkle with chopped nuts 
and French dressing. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERs 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 
Ex-Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of }\. Y 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soon , 
than two months from the time of their receip:. |; 
stamped envelope is enclosed an answer will be sent }, 
mail.: Address, Mother’s Department, Harper's 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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BUTTERMILK 

“Is buttermilk good for children» 
asks a correspondent. 

The term “ children” as it is used here 
is rather an indefinite one, as it may 
cover the period from birth to matirit; 
The use of buttermilk and skimmed 1jjj 
is at present somewhat of a fad the 
feeding of children. As a supplementary 
food for children past the third or jourt) 
year they do very well, but as forming 
either a large portion or all of an infant's 
food it is not what I would consider 4 rea. 
sonable diet. Milk is, as every one knows. 
the natural food for infants, and it has 
been most successfully demonstrate that 
the results obtained from it have »\ways 
been best when the whole milk has bee 
diluted with water or gruels to suit the 
digestion of the child, each element whic) 
enters into the composition of milk being 
reduced a little. The most important ele. 
ments of milk are the fats and proteids 
Each has its special work to do in nour- 
ishing the child and _ promoti: its 
growth, and all attempts at alteriiy the 
proportions of these, with a view «jf for. 
cing development, has met with exceelingly 
questionable results. Adding cream to the 
milk to produce fat has in some: instances 
met with success, but it has als: been 
the undoing of many a baby’s stomach 
It has, in addition, demonstrated the fact 
that an excess of fat is not as desirable 
as healthy muscular tissue, with only a 
normal amount of fat mixed witli it, 
Excessive fat is not normal. (n the 
other hand, if a baby is fed skimmed milk 
or buttermilk, in the first, the fat has 
been removed with the cream, in thie lat- 
ter all fat has been removed in thie but- 
ter-making process. In either case the 
baby is getting a food devoid of fat. ani 
composed almost entirely of proteid. 
Proteid is the most important element of 
all food. It builds up the muscles, fur- 
nishes heat and power to force the blood 
circulating through the arteries and 
veins. But proteid alone does not form 
a perfect food. Milk, with its fats, sugars, 
and proteids distributed in the propor- 
tions that nature provides is a far more 
perfect food than when they are sepa- 
rated or either one increased or decreased 
to any great extent. 

I wish to start my baby, five months old, 
on the bottle; he has always been nursed 
What is the best food to give him, and 
would it do any harm to feed him « little 
cracker soaked in water once or fivice a 
day?—B. 8. 

Do not give the baby cracker to eat 
now. He is too young for any but fluid 
| food. I will send you by mail a formula 


| of cow’s milk suitable for a baby of his 
age. Do not make the change of food all 
at once. Commence by giving one bottl 
feeding a day. If you find this agrees 
with him, at the end of a week vive two 
bottle feedings. Continue this way until 


you have him weaned. If there is the 
slightest upsetting from his new food, g° 
more slowly, changing only about once in 
two weeks. 

What can be done for a chili! of five 
years who has a slight cast in her ey? One 
eye seems to be drawn to one sid -M. M. 

My experience with eyes has |ven lim 
| ited; but I advise you to the best of my 
| ability. Unless the cast is very bad ! 
| think it might be overcome by other means 
| than cutting. Sometimes the cast '§ 
| caused by one eye being stronger ‘lian the 
other, the stronger one causing t!~ weaker 
one to be drawn out of focus. T!iis is fre 
quently remedied by having properly pre 
scribed glasses. In such a case cutting» 
unnecessary. It would be well to take the 
child to the nearest large city and have 
a good oculist examine her eyes. 

My little son four years old si 
table and eats everything that | 
he also demands milk during th day, % 
I have to give him three bottles of about 
eight ounces in each. He will nv! take tt 
any way but from the bottle. What shall 
I do about this?—Q. ' 

As long as the child eats three go 
meals a day at the table he will not 
starve, neither will it harm bin do 
without the milk, and I surely would 2° 
give him any unless he drank it from " 
cup or glass. Any little boy that sits ie 
the table and eats like a man shou 
| drink his milk, too, like a man. 
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HOME DECORATION 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA CUTLER 


Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their 


jetters as systematic and concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invarsabdly accompanying 


gach letter with a plan. 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time 


of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes will receive prompt replies by mail, 
however. From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to 
one another and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly imposs:ble to give a satisfactory color scheme with- 
out a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. The roughest plan is 
worth far more than many pages of description. Address, Editor Home Decoration Department, Harper's Bazar, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


Mrs. H. E. K.—It is always necessary 
to utilize the room under the bed when 
living in an apartment. Fortunately, al- 
though the large, heavy pasteboard boxes 
covered with flower paper were a great 
improvement upon the ordinary box, we 
now have something even better, the 


wooden box on rollers. This may be 
made of ordinary wood covered with fine 
Japanese matting or, better still, it may 


be made of cedar: the cedar boxes are a 
little more expensive. ~ All the covers are 
hinved, and the rollers work so beauti- 
fully that it is a very simple matter to 
get into the boxes. There is also a handle 
on the front that facilitates matters. 

Very attractive and also extremely con- 
venient are the stands of boxes covered 
with cretonne like the curtains and uphol- 
stery in the room. There are stands of 
hat-boxes, combinations of waist, veil, 
and collar boxes, shoe - boxes, ete. The 
framework holding these boxes is paint- 
ed white if the woodwork is white. It 
would be a very simple matter to have a 
carpenter make some of these frames, and 
cover the boxes one’s self. They help to 
furnish a room as well as being very 
convenient. 

Mrs. R.—My suggestion for your rooms 
would be old-gold walls with green fur- 
nishings in the living-room, brown walls 
with brown and red furnishings in the 
dining-room, and the same in the hall as 
in the living-room. The one thing that 
troubles me about this scheme is your 
pink portiéres. I hope that you can have 
them dyed brown. Even a dull red would 
be better than the pink. There is a beau- 
tiful oak-leaf paper in tones of dull red 
and tan which would be lovely in your 
dining-room. 

SumMMER.—It will be charming to fit 
up your summer house for serving tea to 
your friends. It is, indeed, a shame that 
you did not think of it earlier, but you 
will still have a month or even two 
months during which you will be able to 
enjoy it, so that it will surely be worth 
while. You are fortunate to have a solid 
roof to your little summer-house, so that 
your turnishings will be protected. The 
masses of roses should make it charming. 
Get the wicker, by all means, although, if 
there were no roof, I would advise the 
hickory instead. Have it stained or 
painted the lovely silvery gray tone you 
admire so much, and cover the cushions 


for the chairs with a rose cretonne in 
dull reds, similar to the roses on the ar- 
bor. You will need a round table, a 
“eurate’s assistant,” several straight 


chairs, and at ‘east two armchairs. One 
of the little tea-wagons would be a great 
convenience, but it is not strictly neces- 
sary. Your tea-tray should be of wicker 
also, stained like the furniture, the bot- 
tom of the tray of glass over some of the 
cretonne used for the chairs. A Sedji 
china tea-set would be particularly at- 
tractive. Have one of the coarse green 
fiber rugs. 

A SeasHore Corrace.—It is always 
difficult to know just what to do with 
ceiled walls. You have found the only so- 
lution to the problem, a gray stain. A 
gray and blue scheme will be very ap- 
propriate in a cottage by the sea, and 
you will not mind the fact that it is also 
cool, since you have so much light and 
want to counteract the glare. Get old- 
blue Japanese erépe, if you can, for the 
curtains, ete. It would be charming, but 
I fear that your search will reveal noth- 
ing but dark blue in the plain colors. Of 
course, there are numberless blue and 
white designs to be found, both dark and 
light, but those have become rather com- 
monplace, although some of them are 
quite effective. I have seen a lovely old- 
blue cotton material in a Japanese shop, 
but it was not erépe. You may be able 
to find it. They gave it no name that 
would be recognized elsewhere. If you 


fail to find this, investigate the summer 
dress materials, The cotton erépes found 
sometimes come in that color, and 


there are other cottor. materials that may 
be found usable. As a last resort you 
can dye coarse cheese-cloth~ the correct 
color. 

One of the homespun rugs will be very 
appropriate, and I am sure you can find 
either a dull blue or gray ohe. The gray 
will show footprints less than the blue, 
although neither is like a rug with a nap. 
Decorate the room with the pine boughs, 
by all means, to give the needed touch of 
green. You are fortunate to be near the 
woods as well as the sea, so that you can 
get them. 

Have all the wicker furniture stained 
gray, and cover the cushions for the chairs 
with blue denim, the light side out. The 
hour - glass chairs will be fascinating and 
very comfortable. 

Prazzas.—The hickory furniture is 
very practical as well as attractive. It 
will. stand the weather beautifully, and 
the chairs are extremely comfortable. 
There are straight chairs, rocking-chairs, 
and tables in different sizes and designs. 
There are settees, also. The white - birch 
furniture is similar and is extremely good, 
but possibly a little more clumsy than 
the hickory. The heavy rough fiber rugs 
are very good. The thin, smooth fiber 
rugs are not appropriate. Grass-matting 
rugs are very inexpensive, and are most 
satisfactory in color. You will find some 
beautiful ecretonnes for piazza cushions 
this season. The brighter colors are ad- 
mirable there. Don’t forget the hanging 
baskets filled with ferns and drooping 
vines to be hung at intervals along the 
piazza, and have some flower-boxes along 
the edge. They come in the hickory fur- 
niture. You can cover the ugly founda- 
tion partly with vines hanging from the 
boxes and partly low feathery shrubs. 

Mrs. D. R. S.—I think that I would 
prefer buff walls both in the waiting-room 
and in the office, with a dark brown rug, 
brown linen inner curtains, écru net cur- 
tains next the glass, and dark brown up- 
holstery. With this scheme dark-brown 
woodwork will be more harmonious than 
the white. If you have white it should be 
an ivory tone. The Australian rug you 
speak of will be entirely satisfactory for 
the office, and you might have a touch of 
blue in the other furnishings to carry out 
the blue, brown, and yellow scheme. 

I am sending a sample of the Japanese 
grass-cloth, which I think you must mean 
by your Japanese gold paper or cloth. It 
is yery beautiful, and I should think would 
last almost a lifetime. It costs about five 
dollars a roll—eight yards, thirty-six 
inches wide. I do not consider it extrava- 
gant, because it is so very durable. 

I should prefer the dark-brown wood- 
work in the living-room rather than the 
light brown. I hope you will like the piece 
of linen I have pinned to your plan for the 
walls there. It is very beautiful in color 
and texture, and is as durable as the grass- 
cloth itself. Ecru net will make, I think. 
the most beautiful curtains for all your 
windows. With that the inner curtains 
are not necessary, but if you care to you 
can add them later on. They may be of 
brown and green in the living-room and 
hall, when you do add them. 

I am afraid if you have white painted 
walls in the dining-room that you will 
find the lack of color a little trying 
White walls are most inartistic, and very 
glaring. Why not have soft green walls 
with the white woodwork, and a dark moss- 
green rug? You can have your rug made 
of Wilton carpet, if you like; or you can 
get one of the arts and crafts rugs, which 
are very durable. Saxony rugs are lovely. 
They cost about fifty dollars in size nine 
by twelve. 

In the living-room I would cover the 
furniture with either brown or green 
velours. Your suggestions for the rooms 
up-stairs are very good, and I cannot 
improve upon them. 

If, after you have seen the samples, 
you care to write again, I shall be very 
glad to make more detailed suggestions. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 



























lights 


that any lamp will ordinarily receive. 


famous Westinghouse products— 


little trouble. 


are furnished you. 


















Can Weigh 


J 4 You 
s You Should Weigh 


You can, I know it, because 
I have reduced 25,000 women 
and have built up as many 
more — scientifically, natu- 
rally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms; I 
can build up your vitality — 
), at the same time I strengthen 
;your heart action; can teach 
j you how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and correct such ailments 
| as nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation,indigestion,etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 88 pounds 
less, and I have med wonderfully in 
* Another says: “Last em | 

I weighed 106 poate ee I we 
Write te-day for my free beoklet. 
Susanna Coeroft, Dept. 24-Q.K., 624 Michigan Boul., (hieage 





An Electric Lamp 
To Replace All Other Lamps 


HERE is no longer any excuse for dim and unsatisfactory electric 
—low efficiency lamps 
The improved Tungsten is the highest development of the electric lamp and 
places electric lighting well in advance of any other form of illumination. 
It gives a pure, white light—like sunlight 
In the home or in the store it brings out all the beauty of furnishings or mer- 
chandise. Does not distort or shade natural colors. 
It actually gives three times the light of the old-fashioned carbon 
lamp at an equal expense for current. 


Now you can buy a Tungsten lamp that will withstand all the wear and tear 
It has the rugged sa 
giving maximum light during the full life of the lamp. 


The Westinghouse Wire-Type Tungsten Lamp 


Try half a dozen of these lamps in different parts of the house. 
been using the comparatively feeble carbon lamps, the difference will be amazing 
Even if you have been using ordinary Tungsten lamps, the ruggedness of the Westing- 
house Wire-Type will prove an added economy over the saving in current itself. 

To get the genuine Westinghouse Wire-Type Tungsten lamp is worth going to a 
It will be no trouble to you, however 
in finding a dealer who will serve you, let us know and we will see that the lamps 


The thing you must see on the lamps you buy is the little seal shown 
in the illustration marked “ Westinghouse Tungsten.” 


All Good Dealers, Many Lighting Companies 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Incandescent Lamp Department (Westinghouse Lamp Co.) , Bloomfield, N. J. 





Author af“ Growth in Silence,”’ **Self-Sufficiency,”” etc. 








THE BEST GOLF BOOK 





PRACTICAL 
GOLF 2 reavis 


Revised Edition. including the New Rules 


The book is profusely illustrated 


Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 
championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex- 
perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 
in order for the benefit of others. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 



















-in the home, store or office. 


the easiest all-around light on the eyes. 


“ wire-type ” filament 


This lamp is one of the 












If you have 


for if you have any difhculty 





Be sure it's there. 


















ASTRONOMY 


WITH THE 


NAKED EYE 


By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 
At last here is a little book on 


astronomy for us who wart to know 
just the plain things about the stars 
No telescope, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel 
—only better, 
With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Flowers of Field 
Hill, and Swamp 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


Author of “Recreations in Botany" 





The volume is the outcome of the 
author's idea that a grouping of plants 
upon the natural basis of environment, 
including soil, shade, moisture, etc., is 
possible. She describes all of the wild 
flowers commonly met with in the 
Atlantic States in so careful and thorough 
a manner that the amateur botanist will 
find no difficulty in readily placing them 
in their proper groups and families. The 
illustrations, about one hundred and 
fifty in number, have been drawn from 
the living plants, and will prove to be an 
invaluable guide in determining the 
several varieties. 


Illustrated by Benjamin Lander 
$1.75 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 
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Mrs. S. T. B.—Why not give an old- 
fashioned singing school, winding up with 
the country dances of Colonial times? Se- 
lect a certain number from your club to 
take part in this, and have the others pay 
admission to see it. Of course, the mem- 
bers of the singing school must dress in 
costume. This will be a little newer than 
the military euchre. 

Mrs. D. U. R.—When simply dropping 
in to tea or calling, a man does not keep 
on his gloves, but he does wear them at a 
dance or at a wedding reception. When 
calling he removes his coat, hat, and 
gloves in the hall, and leaves them there 
before entering the drawing-room. When 
a man and his wife are attending a re- 
ception the husband leaves two cards and 
the wife one. 

A young lady when sending cards to 
be received the day of the reception sends 
one of her own and directs it to 
“Mrs. ——.” It is correct in the morning 
to wear a woolen suit skirt and a simple 
silk or chiffon waist to match it. One does 
not wear anything elaborate in the morning. 

It is not customary to keep a set of 
breakfast china for a guest in the guest 
room. It is kept with the other china 
in the dining-room or pantry. 

You should have a washstand or com- 
mode in a guest chamber if there is no 
adjoining bathroom. For informal guests 
one sometimes simply supplies a special 
towel rack in the bathroom together with 
the place for keeping the toilet articles. 

Either a fork or a teaspoon may be pro- 
vided when serving ice-cream. Soup 
plates are placed on .the service plates 





always. Teaspoons are more appropriate 
for sauces. 

A ecard sent with a wedding gift is en* 
closed in a little envelope. 

The maid usually passes the coffee after 
dinner in the drawing-room on a tray in 


the cups. She also passes the sugar on 
her tray. Cream is not served with after- 
dinner coffee. 

When one: simply changes from oné 
street to another in a town, it does not 
change one’s obligations in the way of 
calls. Of course, one’s intimate friends 
usually call soon to look at and admiré 
the new home, but it is not essential that 
less intimate friends should call as if one 
were moving into a new place. a 

A call after a wedding reception should 
be made within ten days or two weeks. 

AUTOMOBILE TEA.—There is no more de- 
lightful way to entertain your friends 
than to take them off in the automobile 
for the afternoon, stopping in a beautiful 
spot in the country for afternoon tea. It 
is safer to take water with you, as the 
most beautiful spot may not be near run- 
ning water. You must take also.a ket- 
tle for boiling the water over a little 
camp~ fire, some sandwiches, cups and 
saucers for your tea, and possibly some 
cake. It is a very simple way to enter- 
tain, and the charm of the tea is greatly 
enhanced by the picnic atmosphere. If 
you have not an automobile and must de- 
pend upon horses, it is just as delightful. 

Mexico.—Decorate your piazza with 
the Mexican colors, and serve a Mexican 
or Spanish menu. For this menu I would 


Suggest: 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Caspacho. 

Spanish salad made of green peppers, 
fresh tomatoes, lettuce, and French 
dressing. 

Quince pie. . 

The receipt for the Caspacho is as fol- 
lows: “ Mince a large white onion, add 
one fine cucumber, sliced, and three toma- 
toes cut up. Put in layers in a bowl, dust 
with salt, pepper, parsley, and bread- 
crumbs, adding oil and vinegar as for 
salad. There must be plenty of the latter, 
and the whole served ice-cold.” This is 
the most popular summer dish in Spain. 

The receipt for quince pie you will find 
in this department in the August Bazar. 

The quince pie may be served in the 
form of tarts, which is more appropriate 
for an evening entertainment. The mock 
bull-fight is a splendid suggestion. 

Arr Eventne.—I have made out a list 
of paintings which I think offers possi- 
bilities for your art game. You should 
hand to each person a subject to illus- 
trate, and should have, as well, written 
pamphlets with the entire list of subjects 
in them. After all the pictures have been 
made, they should be hung on the wall, 
and all should be requested to write down 
their guess as to which subjects the differ- 
ent pictures illustrate. Here is the list: 
“A Reader,” by Menzel; “Shortly After 
Marriage,” by Hogarth; “ Boy Blue,” by 
Gainsborough; “Corn Field,” by Consta- 
ble; “Love and Death,” by Watts; “The 
Lute Player,” by Hunt; “A Landscape,” 
by Inness; “Farming,” by Johnston; 
“Carnation, Lily—Lily, Rose,” by Sar- 
gent; “The White Girl,” by Whistler; 
“A Nocturne,” by Whistler; “The Bro- 
ken Vase,” by Greuze; “The Athlete,” 
by Michael Angelo; “ The Card Players,” 
by Caravaggio; “ Flight Into Egypt,” by 
Claude Lorraine; “On -the Beach,” by 
Alfred Stevens; “ Portrait of a Lady.” 
by Franz Hals; “The Water Wheel,” by 
Hobbema; “Alone in the World,” by 
Israels; “ The Wise and Foolish Virgins,” 
by Piloty. You can play a similar game 


_ taking subjects from sculpture and giving 


your guests moist kindergarten clay with 


“which to work. 


Weppine.—For an afternoon wedding 


“the groom should wear either a frock 





OUR HOME STUDY CLUB 


CONDUCTED BY E. B. CUTTING 





Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes in their letters. 


Personal answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 
Each question should contain the name and address of the 


sender, though not for publication. Address, Editor Home Study Club, Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, N. Y- 


In our Current Events Olub this year 
we want to take up the study of city 
government by commission. Will you 
help us by referring us to some sources 
where we may obtain accounts of the de- 
tails of such governments?—A. L. C. 

In the April 1, 1911, Outlook you will 
find an article on “ Recent Development 
in Commission Government.” Also, I 
would suggest that you write to the Na- 
tional Municipal League (I am sending 
you the address by mail), and ask the 
price of the following pamphlets which 
will give you the information you wish: 
“Commission Government,” ‘ Compari- 
sons of the Forms of Commission Gov- 
ernments in Cities,” by E. S. Bradford. 
Also, I refer you to an article in Qurrent 
Literature, May, 1911. .These will help 
you to make a beginning, and I shall be 
glad to.give you other references if you 
eare for them. 

Will you give our club some assistance 
in arranging our programme for neat 
winter's work? We would like an outline 
for @ study of the English history of the 
Houses of Tudor and Stuart, books of 
reference, and some suggestions about the 
French history of the period.—M. C. 

You have planned your work wisely in 
getting the relation of French and Eng- 
lish history of that time, and certainly 
there is no more interesting epoch. I am 
sending you a list of books; there are 
certain chapters to which I especially re- 
fer you. The outline is: 

House or Tupor (1485-1603) 
Henry VII. Henry VIII. 
(1485-1509). (1509-1547). 
Edward VI. Mary I. 
(1547-1553). (1553-1558). 
Elizabeth (1558-1603). 


House or Stuart (1603-1714). 
James I. Charles I. ‘ 
(1603-1625). (1625-1649). 
Charles II. James II. 
(1660-1685). (1685-1688). 
Commonwealth Protectorate 
(1649-1653). (1653-1660). 
William III. and Mary II. (1688-1702). 
Anne (1702-1714). : 
Reign of Henry VIII. (1509-1547). 
War with France, Battle of the Spurs, 
Minister—Wolsey. 
War with Scotland, Battle of Flodden 
Field. Minister—Thomas Cromwell. 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Ecclesiastical—The separation of the 
Church from Rome. 
The Acts of Succession and Supremacy. 
Dissolution of the smaller monasteries 
and.the Pilgrimage of Grace. . 
Translation of the Bible authorized. 
Completion of the Suppression of thé 
monasteries. £ 
Architectural Aspect: 
Whitehall and St. James Palace. 
Christ Church College, Oxford. Hamp* 
ton Court. 
Literature: - “ 
Sir Thomas More, and his Utopia. 
Books of reference: 
History of the English People, by J. R. 
Green; Stray Studies from England; 
by J. R. Green; Constitutional History 
from England, by Henry Hallam; 4 
History of the Reign of Queen Anne, 
by Justin MeCarthy; .English Church 
History, by G. G. Perry; A Student's 
History of England, by 8. R. Gardiner. 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings, op 
D. G. Mitchell—charming ‘for ‘the “Tit- 
erary side; in the series, “ Epochs of 
Modern History,” Age of Elizabeth, by 


- 


. 





Mandell Creighton; Early Tudors, by 
C. E. Moberly; the Shakespeare plays 
of the period. 

You will see that I have given you an 
outline for simply the reign of one king, 
but it will indicate to you the general 
scheme that it would be well to follow. 
Assign to one member the biography of 
Henry VIII., for example; to another 
member the literature of the period— 
Sir Thomas More’s Utopia; to another 
the architecture of the time; to another 
the ecclesiastical history; «nd to another 
the political history. 

I wish to do some reading on the sub- 
ject of chivalry. Will you suggest one 
or two books?—P. R. E. 

The following books will help you in 
your study: Heroes of Chivalry and Ro- 
mance, by H. A. Church; The Age of Chiv- 
alry, by Thomas Bullfinch; Chivalry, 
by F. W. Cornish—this book contains in- 
teresting chapters on the education of the 
knight, the tournaments, the crusades, 
and heraldry. The literature of chivalry 
is closely analyzed in this volume. The 
Home Study Club will hope to hear from 
you at some time in the future. 

Will you kindly publish a list of books 
that you think suitable for a sixteen-year- 
old girl to. read?—A MorTHer. 

Your question is one that has been 
asked many times, and there are many 
answers to it. Much depends upon what 
the individual girl has already read and 
in what direction her interests lie. But 
in a general way the following list would 
meet the need of the average girl of six- 
teen: History—The French Revolution, 
by H. Morse Stephens; A Student’s His- 
tory of England, 8. R. Gardiner; and 
in American history the writings of John 
Fiske. Biography — Autobiography of 
Anthony Trollope; Cross’s Life of George 
Eliot; Lockhardt’s Life of Sir Walter 
Scott; The Letters of James. Russell 
Bowell; and the memoirs of all the 
famous New England group. Literature 
—B. Wendell’s American Literature; M. 
G. Tyler’s Literary History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; Stevenson’s Essays. Fic- 
tion — George Eliot’s The Mill on the 
Floss, Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story; Thack- 
éray’s Henry Esmond, The Virginians ; 
Ditketts’s ‘Little’ Dorrit, David - Copper- 
field; Stevenson’s Treasure Island; Kip- 
ling’s Kim; Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy ; 
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coat or a-cutaway, dark-gray striped 
trousers, a plain double-breasted jt. 
waistcoast, a gray Ascot tie, gray Side 
gloves, and patent-leather shoes. For ay 
evening wedding he should wear full dress 
with a white waistcoat, white gloves, 4 
white string-tie, and patent - lea: her 
pumps. For traveling he should we.r 
sack suit of some dark mixture. The ‘or. 
folk suit would not be appropriate. {he 
mother of the groom should wear a jjat. 
by all means. The wedding-ring » ost 
used is plain, curved, and quite naryoy, 
The groom’s relatives are usually s: :teq 
on the right side of the main aisle 0/ the 
church as one comes in. They leavi the 
chureh directly after the bride’s relatives, 
the mother and father going first. |: js 
perfectly correct to send announcen nts 
only to those whom you do not care {, jn. 
vite to the wedding. It is better to aye 
the “at home” announcement on a pa- 
rate card. 

A. B.—It will be a very origina) and 
appropriate idea at this time to have a 
Chantecler party. Let each one o! the 
children take part; that is, give them «ach 
a name of one of the characters in the 
play. One should be Chantecler, an ‘her 
the Golden Pheasant, another the BP ack- 
bird, ete. Since it is so hard to thin! up 
costumes appropriate for those parts. you 
might have little cards with the nies 
written on them, and hang them around 
their necks. You can get paper cocks’ and 


hens’ heads at the favor shops. The «rds 
might have the head of the cock. the 
blackbird, or whatever the part may be 
painted on them. You might call vour 
entertainment “The Guinea-Hen’s |):y,” 


yourself taking the part of the guinea jen. 
It would be appropriate to have thi- en- 


tertainment in the vegetable garden with 
a huge scarecrow near by, but probably 
the children would not appreciate so 
elaborate a setting. With this original 
idea you can combine an egg hunt or you 
might call it in this instance a corn hunt. 


You will find in the first act of “ Chan- 
tecler,” in the words of the Blackiird, 


a description of what Chantecler is made 
of. Possibly you may be able to make a 
Chantecler in this way for the center of 


your refreshment table. 


Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne; Howells’s The 
Rise of Silas Lapham; Mark Twain's 
Tramp Abroad, Huckleberry Finn; \Mtrs. 
Roger Pryor’s The Colonel’s Story. \erse 
—The Poetic Old World, by L. H. !lum- 
phry; The Oxford Book of English \ crse, 
by Quiller Couch; A Poet’s Antholow, of 


Poems, by Alfred Hoges. This is neces- 
sarily.a limited selection, but may answer 
as a beginning. 

Will you give me the titles of bowls of 
poetry which are similar to the volume 
of Longfellow’s “Poems of Places”? I 
am about to travel rather extensively 
in Europe, and, as it has always :)ter- 
ested me to discover any poetry w) ‘ten 
of places I am to visit, it occurred me 
there might be some collection of verse 
descriptive of favorite huunts in /ng- 
land and the Continent.—A. F. 

Quite recently a little volume ha~ been 
ealled to my attention which, I thint:. will 
exactly meet your needs. The Poe! Old 
World is ,the title, and the comp ':r is 


L. H. Humphry. The book is a col! ction 
of famous poems of places, a ve: table 


“traveler’s joy.” If your wan: rings 
take you to Italy I cannot comme: | too 
heartily another volume, /talian Sis, by 


Ruth §. Phelps, which is the }:-' an 
thology of verse on Italy that now. 
When you come to travel in Amer» the 
companion volume to the first I me: ioned 
—The Poetic New World—will be «© one 
you will use as your breviary. 


Our Twentieth Century Club is ) king 
a study of employers’ liability an: ‘rork- 
ingmen’s insurance. Will you give us @ 
list of magazine articles that wv help 


us in the preparation of our vork?— 


M. L. C. 

Articles in the following magazi’ ~ will 
give you a good deal of material « these 
subjects: Century, May, 1911; 7) Su” 
vey, March 4, 11, April 15, 29, 191! : Out- 
look, April 8, 15, 1911. 

Will you give me a list of ” , 
articles of description and tricl ™ 
Canada? This is the subject of + club 
paper.—S. F. G. , 

You will find considerable mat:'ial i" 
the following magazines relating ‘Yo 
subject: Seribner’s Magazine, Novembet, 
1910, February, 1911;  Pverody® 


gazine 


: February, "1911; Canadian Magazine. Fee 


ruary, April, 1911; World To-d:. Jan- 
uary, 1911. 




















A NEW NOVEL 
By the author of 


“The Fruit of Desire” 


NOBODY'S 


By VIRGINIA DEMAREST 


Following the success of ‘‘ The Fruit of Desire,’’ which 
caused much discussion, the author has again written 
upon a romantic and somewhat serious theme with the 
same delicacy and earnestness as before. ‘*‘ Nobody’s”’ is 
the love story of a beautiful and refined Southern girl who 
is known as ‘‘Mam’Ansie’s daughter.”” The story is touch- 
ing in the pathos of her intolerable situation, and daringly 
romantic in its portrayal of the extent to which man’s 
chivalry and intuition of right may carry him in the face 
of tradition and popular feeling. The scene is Tennessee. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


MRS. MAXON 
PROTESTS 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


This is pre-eminently Anthony Hope’s novel of mod- 
ern life. It is more than thoughts about the social pageant ; 
it is life itself. The crisp speeches are like ‘‘ The Dolly 
Dialogues,’ but the theme is much deeper. Mrs. Maxon 
is married to a cold, stern man. Finding that she can 
no longer endure her life with him, she decides upon a 
separation. He will not divorce her. So she is left in 
her false position. How she works out her destiny is a 
story of great human appeal. 

INustrated by Schabelitz. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


The MANAGER of the B. G&A. 


By VAUGHAN KESTER 
Author of “The Prodigal Judge” 


The scene of this story is a little town in the lumber region of 
Michigan called Antioch. The hero, Dan Oakley, is the manager 
of a small branch railroad. His father is serving a life sentence for 
murder, but, being pardoned, is given work on the railroad by his son. 
This develops the complications of the plot, which is most exciting. 
Running through it all is a compelling love story. 


Post 8vo, $1.50 


THE 


YOUNG 
PITCHER 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of “ The Young Forester,” 
“The Heritage of the Desert." 


HARPER’S 


CAMPING 


AND 


SCOUTING 


How to prepare for camp, choose a site, 
how to cook and look out for yourself 
nerally is one part of this big new book. 


og: iene show the work of the| pore is a ripping baseball story for he 
= a . | bovof sixty—or sixteen. Between its pages 
can oe ating is fully covered for Ameri-| is the quick pulse of the breathless crowd 
eeutinn: notes ae ieee g and| 0” the bleachers—the zest of that instant 
caravaning make another interesting sec- when a i - ga an = 
tion. The book is edited by experts— a — pone of on beet oo Ken 
George Bird Grinnell, editor of Forest and War and ee tit cae ite eel oe 
Stream ; Dr. Eugene L. Swan, director Pine ard’s career, his battles for his reputation, 
Island Camp: Garrett. P.' Serviss, the| 224 his: skill in pitching games that win 
astronomer. P; ' , make what the Boston Globe calls “A 
ag home-run narrative as vivid as the flight of 
Scores of Illustrations, Diagrams, etc. Unt- the ball in a world-championship game. 
form with Harper's Practical Series. 
Crown Octavo, Cloth, $1.75. 





Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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Why forced circulations are not worth one hundred cents on the dollar—Advertisers 
oat @ know not only how much the circulation is, but also how it was obtained. 





By HENRY H. HOWER 


Advertising Manager, The F. D. Stearns (Automobile) Co. 


Slowly, but as surely as the passing 
of time, a new idea is making itself felt 
in advertising. That idea consists in 
paying for circulation according to the 
quality of the publication and its 
readers—not simply paying for so 
many sold copies. The time is 
steadily passing when so-many-thou- 
sand readers for such-and-such a rate 
can get any and all business. Think- 
ing men are realizing the fact that the 
hundreds of thousands wasted in ad- 
vertising can be diverted into pro- 
ducing channels. On every side this 
idea is cropping out. 

A few years ago—and to-day in 
many cases—very large circulation 
meant heavy advertising patronage. 
In some cases this was justified, but 
very often it was quite the reverse. 
More and more advertising managers 
are commencing to think more deeply 
and to analyze statements which 24 
fore they had taken for granted. 

Probably the best example of this 
class of advanced thinker is E. St. 
Elmo Lewis. Mr. Lewis is outspoken 
in his denunciation of the old method. 
“It is the most erroneous idea in ad- 
vertising,"”” Mr. Lewis said, recently. 
“There is no sense in buying circula- 
tion merely as circulation—it is what 
composes that circulation that counts. 
I wouldn't give two cents for a hun- 
dred thousand circulation if I had no 
way of knowing or finding out some- 
thing about that circulation.” 

There are publications of 50,000 in 
this country whose columns are worth 
more to the majority of advertisers 
than others of double, and even treble 
that figure. Personally, I would will- 
ingly pay twice as much for space in the 
former as in the latter. And the time 
is coming when valuable circulation— 
among quality readers—will win its 
own battle. 

Listen: Several years ago I became 
connected with a small semi-trade 


paper in an executive capacity. 
Shortly after taking up my work, 
there came one day the representative 
of a “subscription and circulation bu- 
reau.” To cut a long story short, he 
offered to get me as many thousand 
subscriptions as 1 wanted—in any 
State or States desired—to deliver 
them within sixty days and to conform 
to the post-office regulations. *All 
this without any effort on my part, but 
with considerable expense. Suppose 
all this had been done—the circulation 
boosted to ten or fifteen thousand— 
a ssive advertising men put in the 
field. The business would have come 
in, without doubt. 

How is the advertising manager to 
know that some of the various publi- 
cations he is using are not doing these 
very things? This may seem an ex- 
treme position, and it is doubtless open 
to criticism, but there is more truth in 
it than many will care to admit. 

I know of a certain publication sell- 
ing for something like fifty cents a 
year which has recently secured con- 
tracts for automobile advertising 
Cannot the wisdom of the selection of 
such a medium as this be criticised ? 

A little test I made of a large list of 
publications shook up my ideas in a 
good many ways. But above every- 
thing else I found that there was a 
greater difference between well-known 

eriodicals than I had dreamed of be- 
ee. The idea of paying for the qual- 
ity of the publication and its readers 
means a good deal more to me now 
than it did then. 

And one thing more. Quality cir- 
culation cannot be forced. A publi- 
cation of little merit cannot get—and 
hold—-such readers. It’s the genuine 
merit of the publication that is re- 
sponsible and there is setting in a 
strong drift toward those publications 
which have this merit.—From Print- 
ers’ Ink, Fuly 6, 1911.) 





If you want to know more about this—write 
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THACKERAY’S 
Complete Works 


y HACKERAY’S works are scattered over the world in 
a multitude of forms, but there is only one edition 
which contains his life as well as his complete writings. 


Our Offer 


On receipt of $1.00 we will 
send you, all charges pre- 


paid, Thackeray’s Complete Works, in 26 volumes, and 
enter your name as a subscriber for either HARPER's 
MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’s BAZAR, or 
THE NorTH AMERICAN Review, for one year. If you 


do not like the books when they reach you, send them 
back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. 
you do like them, send us $2.00 a month for fifteen 


months, until the price, $31.00, is paid. 


If the half-morocco edition is desired, please so 
specify, and make monthly payments of $3.00 
each unti the price, $48.00, has been paid. 


This edition also includes the new volume— 
“The Hitherto Unidentified Contributions to 
‘Punch.’” The set is in twenty-six hand- Py 
some volumes, illustrated with reproduc- & 
: ’ - 
tions of steel and wood engravings, Py, 
photogravures, together with drawings 
and sketches by the author, and yy 
facsimiles of letters and manu- 


scripts. 






HARPER 2 BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York 
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Please find inclosed 
$1.00, for which send 
for examination, car- 
riage free, Thackeray's 
Complete Works. 
vols., in cloth, If I do not 
care for the books, I will re 
turn them in five days at your 
expense. If I keep the books, I 
will remit $2.00 a month until the 
price, $31.00, is paid. It is understood 
that, with the books at that price, you 
will supply Harper's BQ 


26 







...for a year. 
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If the Half-Leather Edition is desired, change the 
terms to $3.00 and the price to $48.00. 
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9LD MEDAL FLOUR 


— Why Not Now ? 











